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Circular Motion is an 
excellent example of 
the emotional in- 
tensity with which 
Georges Schreiber de- 
picts his subjects. The 
movement, mood, and 
gay abandon of the 
circus were all caught 
by the artist. Born in 
Brussels, Belgium, in 
1904, Schreiber was 
only five when he be- 
gan to draw. When 
he came to the United States at 24, he says he 
was a “successful and arrogant young man.” The 
arrogance, he claims, stood him in good stead. 
Within six months he was contributing his draw- 
ngs and cartoons regularly to many American 
publications. Schreiber takes his American citi- 
zenship seriously. ““My Americanism is not just 
a piece of paper,” he says. “Il am passionately 
and by choice an American.” His paintings hang 
in the permanent collections of many museums 
and galleries and he is a former judge of the 
annual Scholastic Art Awards. The lithograph on 
our cover is reproduced through the courtesy of 
Associated American Artists. 
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The law was strict about 
apprentices running away— 
the reward for capture came 
out of the apprentice’s pay 
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1 | 8 & ee SADDLER’S shop smells 

_ “ of leather and neat’s-foot 
oil and, more faintly, of horse. 
Lt , ’ : ih. David Workman was a saddler; 
3 a ~ aa al Sy > A his shop smelled like that. Be- 

ye Cait ig yond the shop door the street of 
Franklin stretched—Franklin, in 
Missouri, in 1826. An Indian, a 
Sac, rancid with grease, face 
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CLEC CE 
About the author... 


@ Bennett Foster is 51, married, and 
has two boys and a girl, all grown. They 
live in Albuquerque and like it. Mr. 
Foster came to New Mexico from South 
Dakota in 1916. Before that he had 
lived in the Middle West and Wyoming. 
He spent two years in the Navy in 
World War I and three years in the 
Army Air Corps in World War Il. He 
has been writing since 1930. Most of 
Mr. Foster’s stories are about the West. 
“I think a man should write about what 
he knows,” he says, “in country he has 
seen and studied.” He claims that he 
has been becalmed for all his 51 years 
and wishes this biographical data had 
been more interesting. “It would have 
been,” says he, “had I not been forced 
to stick to facts. You let me lie a little 
and Ill be as interesting as the next 
writer who gives you his autobiography.” 


Downstreet a group, hairy men in 
jeans and homespun, chattered violent- 
ly in French, and a mountain man 
lounging past in greasy buckskins, 
Green River knife at belt and Hawken 
rifle across his arm, spoke his contempt. 

“Engages! Mangeurs de lard!” 

At the back of the shop a boy made 
wax ends. At the shop’s front seated 
astride a stitching horse, Dave Work- 
man sewed a saddle skirt. 

“Got those wax ends finished?” 

The boy brought the wax ends, hung 
them from a peg, stood idly watching. 
David Workman backstitched, selected 
another wax end, twisted in the hog 
bristles that served for needles, and 
thrust them through an awl hole. 

“Hot,” he said. 

“Kind of,” the boy agreed. 

“How long you been here now?” 
Workman looked at his apprentice. 

“Year.” 

“M’mmmm.” The wax end pulled in 
and out. “Sorry your maw apprenticed 
you to me?” David Workman asked. 

Frank gray eyes met Workman’s 
steadily. A foot shod with a cowhide 
boot, rubbed embarrassedly against a 
jeans-covered leg. 

“Sometimes,” the boy said. 

“What'd you do if you wasn’t my 
apprentice?” 

The gray eyes lighted. “I'd go up- 
river an’ find Mose. He’s trappin’ up 
there someplace. Or else I'd go with 
Bill to Santa Fe. They're leavin’ out 
today.” The gray eyes became wistful. 
“Him an’ Hamilton an’ Bob.” 

“Think they’d take you?” 

“They're my brothers,” the boy be- 
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gan. Then, his words slower: “Naw, 
I guess not. Maw wants me to be a 
lawyer. I got to finish my apprentice- 
ship an’ then she’s goin’ to send me 
away to learn.” 

“Four more years,” David Workman 
said. “The law’s pretty strict about ap- 
prentices runnin’ away. A man’s got to 
advertise if his apprentice leaves, an’ 
offer a reward to get him back. The 
reward comes out of the apprentice’s 
pay. Pretty strict they are.” 

“Yeah,” the boy agreed. 

“Santa Fe,” Workman said. “That’s 
a long ways. There’s the plains, an’ bad 
water, an’ Injuns. An’ at the end what 
have you got? A little Mexican town 
where nobody talks good sense, nothin’ 
but Mexican. Mountains all around it, 
they tell me, an’ nothin’ to do but trade, 
like in a store.” He freed the saddle 
skirt from the jaws of the vise, stood 
up, and carried the leather to the 
bench. He stood beside the bench, look- 
ing out of the door. His eyes were as 
wistful as the boy’s. 

“Nothin’ for you or me in Santa Fe,” 
David Workman said. 

Ox-drawn wagons came along the 
street, canvas-covered, tar buckets 
swinging below the back axles, wheels 
stirring up the dust. Broad-hatted men 
walked beside the oxen, gads in hand, 
shouting exchanges to the wit hurled 
at them from the crowd that lined the 
street. 

“Give my regyards to Santy Fe! Tell 
old Armijo I’m a-comin’!” 

“Sure, we will, an’ kiss the girls for 
you.” 

“Don't let them seforitas take you 
in!” 

A horseman, the wagon master, 
whirled up his hand and shouted un- 
intelligibly as he rode past the saddle- 
shop. From the doorway David Work- 
man and the boy called answers. 

“That’s Bill,” the boy said wistfully. 
“That’s my brother, Bill.” 

The wagons went on by. The creak- 
ing of their wheels diminished, and 
dust settled in the street. The Sac sat 
against the wall again, the mountain 
man went into a saloon, merchants re- 
turned to their stores and shops, and 
downstreet the St. Louis men resumed 
their jabbering in French. 

“Got to lace up that saddle,” David 
Workman said. He and the boy went 
back to the bench. 

For a time there was silence in the 
saddle shop, then Workman said, “I 
always planned to go myself. Somehow 
I never did.” 





He laced a stirrup leather with a 
rawhide thong, stopped and surveyed 
his work. “But if I was younger,” be 
said, “if I was a boy like you and had 
a horse or a mule, I'd go. I wouldy 
stop for nothin’.” 

“I got a:mule,” the boy said. . , . 

On the morning of October 6th, Da. 
vid Workman walked down Franklin's 
street to satisfy the law. In the office 
of the Missouri Intelligencer he spoke 
to the editor. “I want to put a notice 
in the paper. My ’prentice ran away and 
I've got to advertise him. How much 
for this?” 

The editor took the written page and 
counted words. “Dollar six bits,” he 
said, looking up. 

Workman counted money from his 
purse. When he was gone the editor 
read the notice again. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
TO ALL PERSONS 


That Christopher Carson, a 
about sixteen years old, short for his 
age but thickset, light hair, ran away 
from the subscriber, living in Franklin, 
Howard County, Missouri, to whom he 
had been bound to learn the saddler's 
trade, on or about the first of Septem- 
ber. He is supposed to have made his 
way toward the upper part of the state. 
All persons are notified not to harbor, 
support or assist said boy under penalty 
of the law. One cent reward will be 
given to any person who will bring 
back the said boy. DAVID WORK- 
MAN, Franklin, Oct. 6, 1826. 


“It doesn’t look like Workman 
thought a lot of his apprentice,” the 
editor said, as he handed the notice to 
his printer. “He waited a month before 
he advertised him and he’s offering 
one-cent reward. Nobody's going to 
stop the boy for one cent.” 

Back in his saddleshop David Work- 
man skived Igather with a sharp knife 
and, like the editor, he was thinking 
that no one would stop a runaway ap 
prentice for a reward of one cent, pal- 
ticularly when that apprentice had been 
gone a month. No one would even look 
for a boy*whose value was placed 80 
low. The saddler grinned and put down 
the knife and looked toward the door. 

Beyond the door was the street, 
reaching out of town, and at the end df 
the street the trail began. The trail that 
stretched away to Council Grove and 
Diamond Spring, to Plum Buttes and 
Pawnee Rock and the crossing of the 
Cimarron, to Big Timber and Bents 
Fork and Santa Fe. 

David Workman could not go hit 
self, but he could send Kit Carson. 
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By S. J. Perelman 


A humorist laden with prejudices and cliches relates 


some of the trials of a world tour 


APRIL, 1949 
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LL together I spent three and a half 
weeks in Penang, off the Malay 
Peninsula, before the President 

Monroe nosed over the horizon, and this 
much I will say for it: if you ever want 
a perfect honeymoon spot, a_ place 
where scenery and climate fuse to pro- 
duce unadulterated witchery, where life 
has the tremulous sweetness of a plucked 
lute-string and darkness falls-all too 
soon, go to the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
in New York. 

Of all the flea-bags this side of Hol- 
lywood, the port of Georgetown on the 
island of Penang is the most abysmal. 
At the time I was there, its recreational 
facilities consisted of four Tarzan films, 
a dance hall, a funicular railway, and a 
third-rate beach situated five miles from 
nowhere. 

If, after exhausting the potentialities 
of these, you retained any appetite for 
sightseeing, you could visit the Ayer 
Itam temple and the botanical gardens. 
The former is possibly the largest, and 
unquestionably the dullest, Buddhist 
temple in Malaya, and no wastebasket 
is complete without a snapshot of this 
historic shrine. 

I doubt if anyone short of Dante 
could describe the cookery at the West- 
ern & Occidental Hotel; I have heard 
it defended on the ground that it is no 
worse than the fare in any British colo- 
nial hotel, which is like saying that 
measles is no worse than virus pneu- 
monia. The meal usually led off with 
an eerie gumbo identified as pumpkin 
soup, puce in color and dysenteric in 
effect. This was followed by a crisp 
morsel of the fish called selangor for 
want of a more scathing term, reminis- 
cent in texture of an old bedroom slip- 
per fried in deep fat. The roast was a 
pale, rubbery speck of mutton that 
turned the tines of the fork, garnished 
with a spoonful of greenish boiled string 
and a dab of penicillin posing as a 
potato. 

For dessert there was gula Malacca, 
a glutinous blob of sago swimming in 
skimmed milk and caramel syrup, so 
indescribably saccharine that it pro- 
duced a singing in the ears and screams 
of anguish from the bridgework. As the 
diner stiffened slowly in his chair, his 
features settling into a ghastly smile, 
the waiter administered the coup de 
grace, a savory contrived of a moldy 
sardine spread-eagled on a bit of black- 
ened toast. The exact nature of the 
thimbleful of rusty brown fluid that 
concluded the repast was uncertain. 
The only other time I saw it, awash in 


Reprinted by permission from Westward 
Ha! by S. J. Perelman, published by Simon 
and Schuster. Text copyright 1947, 1948, 
by S. J. Perelman. Illustration copyright 
1947, 1948, by Al Hirschfeld, 
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the scuppers of the President Monroe, 
the sailors called it bilge. 

Between the food, the night life, and 
the uncompromisingly stiffnecked Brit- 
ish vacationists guffawing over their 
pahits and sundowners, it was not very 
long before I was gibbering with lone- 
liness. My two or three attempts to 
scrape acquaintance were greeted with 
the welcome commonly accorded a ty- 
phoid carrier. 

At length, by assiduously cultivating 
the Chinese night clerk and consenting 
to smuggle him into the States so that 
he could marry Barbara Stanwyck, I 
cadged an invitation to accompany him 
to his swimming club. 

We bathed in a tepid, oily swell dot- 
ted with fruit rinds and then adjourned 
to the clubhouse, where we sat in ex- 
quisite discomfort on broken rattan 
chairs, sipping orange crush and allow- 
ing chickens to peck at our bare tootsies. 
My companion’s conversation, though 
voluble, was somewhat ambiguous; I 
listened brightly for a full hour to a 
panegyric on Dale Carnegie under the 
impression that he referred to the late- 
lamented Scotch philanthropist, Andrew 
Carnegie. , 

The afternoon, nevertheless, was not 
wholly unproductive. Within forty-eight 
hours, I developed a dramatic fungus 
growth in the left ear indistinguishable 
from the mushroom the botanists call 
the Destroying Angel and ascribed by 
the doctor to bathing in contaminated 
water. Thanks to sulfanilamide, I was 
at least spared the final indignity of 
hobbling into old age brandishing an 
ear trumpet, but when kind hands 
assisted me up the Jacob’s ladder of the 
Monroe, I was Lazarus risen from the 
dead. 

Over the first decent coffee I had 
drunk in months, I poured out my dole- 
ful tale to Hirschfeld, but his malemute 
code contained no such word as com- 
passion. Immediately upon my depar- 
ture, he had fallen in with the wastrel 
set in Singapore and thereafter had 
lived like a. debutante. 

If I had any consolation, it was in 
the thought that Penang was now mere- 
ly a memory. The moment I evolved 
that profound bit of philosophy, Fate 
drew back and gave me another boot 
in the derriere. For five livelong days, 
the Monroe lay alongside the wharf in 
the unspeakable heat while a gang of 
rachitic coolies listlessly transferred sev- 
enteen hundred tons of tin and rubber 
into her hold. 

As if our cup were not already full 
to overflowing, a fresh affliction arose; 
swarms of tiny man-eating midges from 
the freighter next to us invaded our 
cabins, brocading our milk-white skins 
with revolting scarlet weals. When the 





shoreline of Penang finally receded into 
the haze, I knelt down on the deck and 
spontaneously yielded up thanks for my 
deliverance. I arose with thin splotches 
of tar disfiguring my only pair of slacks, 
but I was in no mood to split hairs. 

A general strike was in process at 
the city of Colombo when we reached 
it, and our anticipated two-day stay 
there was shortened to a matter of 
twelve hours. It was a keen disappoint- 
ment, alleviated in part by a pleasant 
and quite unexpected compliment I re- 
ceived from the passport control officer. 
Following the usual inspection of visas 
and landing permits, he came up to me 
rather hesitantly. 

“Do you mind if I tell you some- 
thing?” he asked with a shy smile. “I’ve 
been stamping passports for years, but 
I'd just like to say that yours is one of 
the prettiest I’ve ever seen. It’s done 
with real taste—not like some I could 
mention. May I ask who did it?” I re- 
vealed that I had most of my things 
done by a little old man in a side street 
who could copy anything and whose 
prices, consequently, were cheaper be- 
cause he was out of the high rent dis- 
trict. “I knew it!” he said triumphantly. 
“That chap’s an artist—he’s going 
places.” I told him about several places 
the old man had already been, and we 
parted with a warm exchange of hand- 
clasps, one of which I later brought 
back to my wife as a gift. 

There is a widespread popular belief, 
no doubt fostered by obsolete geogra- 
phy books, that Ceylon’s fame derives 
from her production of much of the 
world’s tea crop. The notion is a com- 
pletely erroneous one. The principal in- 
dustry of the island is the manufacture 
of souvenir ebony elephants, cunningly 
constructed in such a way that the 
tusks and ears break off the moment 
one’s ship is out of sight of land. This 
leaves the tourist with a misshapen 
chunk of wood that can be used effec- 
tively as either paperweight or missile, 
depending on his ability to adjust him- 
self to local conditions. 

Luckily, Hirschfeld and I had been 
warned that unscrupulous curio dealers 
might try to palm off indestructible ele- 


CLEC ECC ETS. 
About the author... 


e@ S. J. Perelman is a humorist with a 
brand of prose that cannot possibly be 
mistaken for that of anybody else. West- 
ward Ha! was spawned when Perelman 
and Al Hirschfeld, the artist, embarked 
on a trip around the world. The report 
of their adventures became a best seller. 
Mr. Perelman left recently with his wife 
and two children for a trip to Siam, and 
it’s a safe bet that another travel book is 
in the offing. 





phants on us and were very much on 
our guard. After trudging ceaselessly 
from shop to shop and deliberatj 
over thousands of carvings, we may, 
aged to stumble on a truly gruesome 
pair which fulfilled every qualification 
and fell apart before we even reached 
the gangplank. We also acquired a 
impressive harvest of tortoise-shel} 
combs, brass slopjars suitable for trans. 
planting ferns, and bamboo fans ip. 
ported from South Attleboro, Mase. 
chusetts. 

Apparently someone from the ship 
must have pointed us out as tourist 
(certainly nobody could have deduced 
it from seeing us stroll up the street 
toting our gimcracks), for a citizey 
with a knapsack and flute materialize 
shortly and conned us into angeling g 
fight between a mongoose and a cobra, 
For sheer, unalloyed excitement, the 
spectacle was easily as thrilling as any 
ballet Martha Graham ever devised; the 
varmints, so heavily doped that you 
could smell the barbital a block away, 
persistently got into a clinch worthy of 
Ingrid Bergman and Cary Grant and 
slobbered each other with kisses. The 
serpent finally vanished down a sewer, 
and disgorging a sizable slug of money 
to cover the loss, we slunk off to the 
vessel. 

Two days later, the Monroe slowly 
edged her way into the Alexanda 
Docks at Bombay and we stood on the 
threshold of India at last, salt-caked 
and battered by tempests but dauntless, 
our pillowcases bursting with soiled 
laundry, our pocketbooks tenanted only 
by bats, but hungry withal for the en- 
chantments that lay ahead. 

To the politicians and religious lead- 
ers, the industrialists, lawyers, doctors, 
and members of the press who crowé- 
ed about us piteously pleading for the 
one word that might resolve the diff- 
culties besetting their land, our answer 
was always the same, “Not yet, fellows 
—see us at the end of the week.” We 
might have put them off with some all 
too-facile phrase, but custodians of the 
American Way that we were, true up 
town Yankee Doodle boys, we knew 
the obligation that lay heavy on us; to 
walk softly and carry a big suitcase. 

It was a pretty important assignment 
a couple of middle-aged kids had 
chosen, to straighten out India’s fou 
hundred teeming millions by the time 
the President Polk came through a fort 
night later, but we had two things 
our side—plain old-fashioned gumptio 
and lots of American know-how. We 
didn’t know where we were going 
how we'd get there, but we knew one 
thing—when we got there, we'd be 
there. And that’s something, even if its 
nothing. 
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I said in my heart, “I am sick of four 
walls and a ceiling. 

I have need of the sky. 

I have business with the grass. 

I will up and get me away where the 
hawk is wheeling, 

Lone and high, 

And the slow clouds go by. 

I will get me away to the waters that 
glass 

The clouds as they pass, 

To the waters that lie 

Like the heart of a maiden aware of a 
doom drawing nigh 

And dumb for sorcery of impending joy. 

I will get me away to the woods. 

Spring, like a huntsman’s boy, 

Halloos along the hillsides and unhoods 

The falcon in my will. 

The dogwood calls me, and the sudden 
thrill 

That breaks in apple blooms down 
country roads 

Plucks me by the sleeve and nudges me 
away. 

The sap is in the boles today, 

And in my veins a pulse that yearns 
and goads.” 


When I got to the woods, I found out 

What the Spring was about, 

With her gypsy ways, 

And her heart ablaze, 

Coming up from the South 

With the wander-lure of witch songs in 
her mouth. 


_—_—_—_—... 
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cA Song of Spring 


By Richard Hovey 


For the sky 

Stirred and grew soft and swimming as 
a lover’s eye 

As she went by; 

The air . 

Made love to all it touched, as if its 
care 

Were all to spare; 

The woodland streams 

Babbled the incoherence of the thou- 
sand dreams 

Wherewith the warm sun teems. 


And out of the frieze 

Of the chestnut trees 

I heard 

The sky and the fields and the thickets 
find voice in a bird. 

The goldenwing—hark! 

How he drives his song 

Like a golden nail 

Through the hush of the air! 

I thrill to his cry in the leafage there; 

I respond to the new life mounting 
under the bark. 

I shall not be long 

To follow 

With eft and bulrush, bee and bud and 
swallow, 

On the old trail. 


Spring in the world! 

And all things are made new! 

There was never a mote that whirled 
In the nebular morn, 


There was never a brook that purled 

Where the hills were born, 

There was never a leaf uncurled— 

Not the first that grew— 

Nor a bee-flight hurled, 

Nor a bird-note skirled, 

Nor a cloud-wisp swirled 

In the depth of the blue, 

More alive and fresh and impromptu, 
more thoughtless 
and certain and free 

More a-shout with the glee 

Of the Unknown new-burst on the won- 
der, than here, than here, 

In the re-wrought sphere 

Of the new-born year— 

Now, now, 

When the greenlet sings on the red-bud 
bough 

Where the blossoms are whispering “I 
and thou”—“I and thou,” 

And a lass at the turn looks after a lad 
with a dawn on her brow, 

And the world is just made—now! 


Spring in the heart! 

With her pinks and pearls and yellows! 
Spring, fellows, 

And we too feel the little green’ leaves 


a-start 
Across the bare-twigged winter of the 
mart. 


The campus is reborn in us today; 

The old grip stirs our hearts with new- 
old joy; 

Again bursts bonds for madcap holiday 

The eternal boy. 
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By Jesse Stuart 


He would do anything to get 
her to take off Roy’s sweater 


OW, if you don't get the 
Ni sweater,” Grace said as she fol- 

lowed me up the narrow moun- 
tain path, “you mustn’t feel too badly. 
Everybody in Gadsen High School 
knows that you've made your letters. 
Just because you don’t wear them like 
the other boys .. .” 

Grace stopped talking before she fin- 
ished the last sentence. And I knew 
why. But I didn’t say anything—not 
right then. I stopped a minute to look 
down over the cliffs into the gorge 
where the mountain water swirled over 
the rocks, singing a melancholy song 
without words. Grace walked over and 
stood beside me. I knew the sound of 
the roaring water did the same thing 
to her that it did to me. We stood there 
watching this clear blue mountain water 
hit and swirl over the giant water- 
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THE SLIP-OVER 


beaten rocks, splashing into spray as it 
had done for hundreds of years before 
we were born. 

The large yellow-gold leaves sifted 
slowly down from the tall poplars. And 
the leaves fell like big soft red rain- 
drops from low bushy-topped sourwoods 
to ferny ground. Dark frost-bitten oak 
leaves slithered down among the lace- 
work of tree branches to the leaf-car- 
peted ground. Two of these oak leaves 
dropped onto Grace’s ripe-wheat-col- 
ored hair. And a big yellow-gold poplar 
leaf fell and stuck to my shirt. They 
were a little damp for they fell from a 
canopy of leaves where there was no 
sun. 

Gold poplar leaves would look good 
in Jo-Anne Burton’s chestnut-colored 
hair, I thought. And how pretty the 
dark oak leaves would look on her 
blouse. I was sorry she wasn’t with me 
instead of Grace. I could just see Jo- 
Anne standing there with the red and 
yellow leaves falling on her. 

I would say, “Gee, you look wonder- 
ful with those golden leaves in your 
dark hair.” 

“Do you think so?” she would answer. 
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SWEATER 


And I could imagine her smile and her 
even white teeth. She was always gay 
and laughing. . 

I didn’t say anything to Grace but 
Grace knew how I felt about Jo-Anne. 
Grace and I had gone to Plum Grove 
grade school together for eight years. | 
had carried her books from the time | 
could remember. And then we started 
walking five miles across the mountains 
to Gadsen High School together. When 





we started to Gadsen I was still cary e 
ing her books. I’'d carried them dow § \ 
and up this mountain for three yeats. N 


But I was not carrying her books this 
year and I wouldn’t be again, for Gat 
sen was a bigger school than Plum 
Grove and there were many more git 
But there was only one for me and 
Grace knew who she was. She was thé 
prettiest and the most popular girl #% 
Gadsen High School. When she was 
sophomore she was elected May Queéit 

Grace knew why I wanted the slip 
over sweater. It wasn’t just to show the 
letters and the three stripes on i 
sleeve I'd won playing football thre 
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years for the Gadsen Tigers. Grace 
knew that Roy Tomlinson had a slip- 
over sweater and that he was trying to 
beat my time with Jo-Anne Burton. 
Grace had heard about Jo-Anne asking 
me one day why I didn’t get a sweater. 

“You've got a small waist and broad 
shoulders,” Jo-Anne had said, “and 
youd look wonderful in a slip-over 
sweater!” 

I didn’t care about having a sweater 
until Jo-Anne had said this to me. Now 
I wanted it more than anything on 
earth. I wanted a good one, of the style, 
color and brand the other boys had 
bought. Then I could have my G and 
the three stripes sewed on, as my team- 
mates had done. They let their favor- 
ite girls wear their sweaters. Jo-Anne 
was wearing Roy Tomlinson’s, and that 
hurt me. 

Grace probably knew I was thinking 
of Jo-Anne now. And as she stood be- 
side me, with the leaves falling onto 
her dress, I couldn’t keep from think- 
ing how they would look on Jo-Anne. 

Why we had stopped at this high 
place every morning and evening for 
three years, I didn’t know. But it was 
from here on the coldest days in win- 
ter, when the gorge below was a mass 
of ice, that we listened to the water 
singing its lonesome song beneath the 
ice. And here in early April we watched 
spring come back to the mountains. 
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out how I could buy that sweater. I 
was not going to hunt and trap wild 
animals any more and sell their skins 
just to get clothing for my own skin. 
Books had changed me since I'd gone 
to high school. I'd never have the 
teacher send me home because I had 
polecat scent on me. I'd always bought 
my schoolbooks and my clothes by 
hunting and trapping. But I'd not done 
it this year and Id not do it again. I 
was determined about that. Books had 
made me want to do something in life 
—for my girl. And I knew now that I 
wanted to be a schoolteacher and teach 
math in Gadsen High School. And that’s 
what I'd do. 

When Grace started from the path 
across to her home, a big double-log 
house on Seaton Ridge, she said good- 
by. And I said good-by to her. These 
were the only words spoken. We used 
to linger a long time. at this spot by a 
big oak tree. I looked over at the heart 
cut in the bark of the oak. Her initials 
and mine were cut side by side inside 
the heart. Now, if I'd had my knife, I 
would have gone over and shaved these 
initials and the heart from the oak bark. 
Now I hoped that she would find some 
boy she could love as much as I loved 
Jo-Anne. 

When I first realized I had to get 
that sweater for Jo-Anne, I had thought 
about asking Pa for ten dollars. But I 
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I stood nervously at the window. Mr. 
Cole was a big heavy man with blue 
eyes and a pleasant smile. “Something 
I can do for you?” he asked politely. 

“Yes, sir,” I stammered. “I'd like to 
have ten dollars.” 

“You want to borrow it?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir.” Now the worst was over 
and my voice was calmer. 

“You go to high school, don’t you?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Thought I'd seen you around here,” 
he said. “You're the star player on the 
Gadsen Tigers—you’re Mick Stringer’s 
boy.” 

“Yes, sir,” I said. 

“What’s your first name?” He started 
making out a note for me. 

“Shan,” I said. “Shan Stringer.” 

He shoved the note forward for me 
to sign. And he didn’t ask for anyone 
to go my security. If he had, I don't 
know who I could have got to sign. I 
wasn't old enough to borrow money at 
the bank. But it just seemed to me as 
if Mr. Cole read my mind. He knew I 
wanted the money badly. So he gave me 
nine dollars and seventy-five cents and 
took a quarter for interest. 

“This note will be due 
months,” he said. “This is October 
twenty-eighth. Come back January 
twenty-eighth. And if you can’t pay it 
then, I'll let you renew for another three 
months. And then we'll expect all or 
partial payment.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Cole.” 

I hurried to Womack Brothers store 
and bought the sweater. It had a red 
body with white sleeves—the Gadsen 
High colors. I would have Mom sew 
the white G on the front and the red 
stripes on the sleeves as soon as I got 
home. I was the happiest boy in the 
world. Gadsen High School had always 
been a fine place but now it was won- 
derful. I loved everybody but I wor- 
shiped Jo-Anne Burton. 

That afternoon when Grace and I 
walked through the town and came to 
the mountain path, we talked more than 
we had in a long time. But I didn’t 
mention what was in the package I was 
carrying. We stopped at our place on 
the cliffs and looked down at the swirl- 
ing waters in the gorge. The dashing 
water did not sound melancholy to me. 
It was swift dance music like a reel 
from old Scotland. Even the trees above 
us. with their arms interlaced were in 
love. All the world was in love because 
I had got what I wanted and I was 
in love. 

The next morning Grace was waiting 
for me beside the old oak where we 
had cut our initials. Grace was all right, 
I thought. She was almost sure to be 
valedictorian of our class and she was 
good-looking too. But she didn’t have 


in three 


the kind of beauty Jo-Anne had. Jo- 
Anne was not only beautiful—she was 
always happy, laughing and showing 
her pretty teeth. She wasn’t one of the 
best students in the class—her grades 


‘were not high at all. But she was 


friendly with everybody and as free as 
the wind. Her clothes were always 
pretty, and they fitted her much better 
than Grace’s did. I loved the way she 
wore her clothes. I loved everything 
about Jo-Anne. She held my love as 
firmly as the mountain loam held the 
roots of the wild flowers and the big 
trees. 

“Why are you taking that bundle 
back to school?” Grace asked. 

“Oh, just to be carrying something,” 
I said. 

Grace laughed as though she thought 
I was very funny. 

We got to school early. When I had 
a chance to speak to Jo-Anne alone, I 
told her what I had. 

“Oh,- Shan!” she exclaimed. 
youre a darling!” 

“Brand new,” I said. “You'll like it, 
Jo-Anne.” 

“Oh, I know I'll love it,” she said. 
“Tl put it right on!” 

I handed her the package and she 
hurried off. I was never happier in my 
life. When she came back she was smil- 
ing at me, her eyes dancing. She walked 
over to Roy Tomlinson and handed a 
package to him. Everybody standing 
around was looking at Jo-Anne in the 
new sweater with the three stripes on 
the sleeve—the only sweater in the 
school with three stripes. Was Jo-Anne 
proud! And I was proud! 

“Do you like it on me?” she asked as 
she walked up to me. 

“Do I like it?” I said. “I love it.” 

She smiled happily and I was glad 
that Roy could see now that I was the 


“Oh, 





one Jo-Anne loved. And every 
knew now that I was in love with her 
Roy would probably wonder, | was 
thinking, how I was able to buy that 
sweater. He had probably thought that 
he would be able to keep Jo-Anne with 
his sweater and his two stripes becaug 
I'd never be able to buy one for he 
But Roy would never know how | got 
it—that would be a secret between My 
Cole, the banker, and me. 


While the girls were admiring the 
sweater and many of my teammates 
were looking on, I glanced over at Roy, 
He stood by not saying a word, just 
looking at the sweater that had re. 
placed his. I hadn’t expected him to re. 
act that way, but in a few minutes 
Grace came in and she was wearing 
Roy Tomlinson’s sweater. 

“Boy!” Jim Darby exclaimed. “Look 
at Grace! Doesn’t that sweater look 
swell on her!” 

“She isn’t the same girl!” Ed Patton 
said. , 

I stared at Grace. I didn’t realize a 
sweater could make such a difference. 
Her clothes had never become her. But 
this sweater did! There were many 
whispers and a lot of excitement as 
we flocked into the auditorium. I was 
watching Grace move through the 
crowd in her new sweater when Jo- 
Anne edged over close to me. 

“You do like this sweater on me, 
don’t you, Shan?” she asked. 

“Sure do, Jo-Anne,” I said. And I 
walked proudly beside her into the av- 
ditorium. 

That afternoon after I had said good- 
by to Jo-Anne I looked around for 
Grace. She was just saying her good-by 
to Roy. When she turned toward me | 
could see that she was as proud of that 
sweater as she could be. And Roy stood 
there looking after us as we started 
toward the mountain together. 

We stopped at the gorge but we 
didn’t stay long. Grace did most of the 
talking and I did the listening but | 
didn’t hear everything she said. I was 
wild with joy, for I was thinking about 
Jo-Anne wearing my new red sweater. 

At every football game Jo-Anne sat 
on the front bleacher and yelled for me. 
And Grace yelled for Roy Tomlinson. 
Once when I made an eighty-five-yard 
run for a touchdown Jo-Anne came up 
to me after the game and kissed me. | 
could outkick, outpass and outrun Roy 
Tomlinson. And I didn’t brag when I 
said it. He earned another stripe that 
season and so did I. Grace sewed Roys 
third stripe on his sweater with pride. 
She kept the sweater clean as a pil. 
I'll have to admit she kept it cleaner 
than Jo-Anne kept mine. 
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When Grace was almost sure to 
be valedictorian, Roy Tomlinson could 
hardly stand the idea of our walking 
over the mountain together. He walked 
with us to the edge of Gadsen. But he 
never climbed the mountain and looked 
down at the gorge. He could just as 
well have come along. His going with 
her didn’t bother me, not exactly. She 
did of course seem close to me—like a 
sister. AS we walked along together I 
saw the trees along the ridge where we 
kad had our playhouses and grapevine 
swings. I saw the coves where we had 
gathered bouquets of trailing arbutus 
and percoon. And those initials on the 
oak reminded me of the days when we 
were little. 

It was in the basketball season, just 
before the regional tournament, when 
| received a notice from the bank that 
my note was due. With the other little 
expenses I had at school even twenty- 
five cents wasn’t easy to get. 

If the interest is hard to get, I 
thought, what will I do about the prin- 
cipal? What if I have to take the 
sweater from Jo-Anne and sell it to 
make a payment on the principal? 

But when my mother let me have 
fifty cents and I paid the interest I felt 
much better and didn’t think about it 
again during the basketball season. Jo- 
Anne came to every game and was al- 
ways urging everybody else to come. 
She was proud of me and the way I 
played as I was proud of her and the 
way she looked in my sweater. 

Grace was never so talkative and gay 
and popular as Jo-Anne and I was al- 
ways glad to hear anyone pay Grace 
compliments. I heard Harley Potters 
say one day, “You know, Grace Hinton 
is a beautiful girl. Think, she comes 
five miles to school and five miles home 
and makes the highest grades in her 
class. There’s something to a girl that 
would go through all kinds of weather 
and do that.” 

I thought so too. All through the 
winters when snow was on the ground, 
and the winds blew harshly on the 
mountain, she and I had walked back 
and forth to school. I walked in front 
and broke the path through new fallen 
snow. I had done that even when we 
went to Plum Grove. We had walked 
through the rain and sleet,together and 
Icouldn’t remember a day that she had 
not been good-natured. And I knew she 
had the durability and the toughness 
of a storm-battered mountain oak. I 
didn’t believe there was another girl in 
Cadsen High School who could have 
done what Grace had done. And now 
to the Gadsen boys and girls she was 
a pretty as a cove sapling. Yet I was 
sure I would never go back to Grace. 
I'd always love Jo-Anne. 
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I only hoped that Roy Tomlinson ap- 
preciated Grace. I got a little tired of 
looking at his sweater so often. Some- 
times I wondered if I were jealous of 
him for making his third stripe. But I 
was sure I wasn’t because I had four, 
and I had the most popular and beau- 
tiful girl in the world. I decided I was 
tired of looking at it just because Grace 
never wore anything else. I could hard- 
ly remember what Grace’s clothes had 
looked like before. 

When the heavy snows of January 
and February passed away in melted 
snow and rain down the gorge in deep 
foaming waters, I grew as melancholy 
as the song of this swollen little winter 
river. Jo-Anne didn’t know what was 
worrying me. Sometimes I wished she 
would ask but she never did. And that 
hurt me too. If I didn’t always smile at 
something she said, she acted impatient 
with me. I’m sure I could not have told 
her about the note due in April, if she 
had asked. But I looked for some kind 
of sympathy because I thought I needed 
it and that she loved me so much she 
would want to cheer me up. Instead, 
she kept asking me if I didn’t love her 
and if I did, why didn’t I show it the 
way all the other boys did? 


So I tried my best to cheer up. I 
didn’t want to lose her but I did have to 
figure out some way to make money. 
I couldn’t hunt now even if I'd change 
my mind about killing animals. Spring 
was on the way and animal pelts 
weren't good now. ° 

One day Grace said to me, “What is 
the matter with you, Shan?” That was 
in late March and we were watching 
the blue melted snow waters roll down 
the gorge where the white dogwood 
sprays bent down to touch them. “I 
know something is bothering you.” 

“No, it isn’t,” I said. “I’m all right.” 
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“If I can ever help you, I'll be glad 
to,” she said. “Just let me know.” 

Her words made me feel better. I 
didn’t want to tell her that I’d never 
been in debt before and that a debt 
worried me to death. So I didn’t say 
anything. 

After the snow had melted from the 
mountain, I grew more despondent. 
Neither the sight of Jo-Anne ‘nor of 
Grace could cheer me. My grades went 
down and some of the teachers asked 
me what had happened to me. Every- 
one around me seemed happy, for April 
had come again. And “o-Anne seemed 
gayer than ever. Several of my team- 
mates had their eyes on her constantly 
and it only made me more despondent. 

Grace coaxed me again one day to 
tell her what was wrong. “You always 
like spring on the mountain,” she said. 

Then I decided I had to tell some- 
body my trouble and she was the one 
to tell. “Grace,” I confessed, “I need 
money—ten dollars!” 

“I don't have it,” Grace said quietly. 
“If I did, you could have it. But that 
doesn’t help. Maybe I'll think of a 
WH sae 

I didn’t think she would, but it made 
me feel better—just to share my worry. 

On April fifteenth something hap- 
pened to me that the whole school wit- 
nessed. We were gathering for assem- 
bly period when Jo-Anne handed my 
sweater back to me! 

“I'm tired of it,” she said, without 
the pretty smile on her lips. “And I’m 
tired of your ways. You go around with 
your lower lip drooped as if the world 
had turned upside down and smashed 
you. You never have anything to say. 
You’ve just become a bore and every- 
body knows it.” She left me s.unding 
there with my sweater in my hand. 

I was stunned. I couldn’t speak. My 
face grew hot and I felt everybody 
looking at me. When I looked up I saw 
Grace and Roy standing at the other 
side of the auditorium. They were look- 
ing in my direction and Grace suddenly 
started to talk to Roy and neither looked 
my way again. I don’t know how I got 
through that day at school. 

After school I didn’t wait for Grace. 
I hurried out and away from them all. 
But just as I started up the mountain, 
Grace overtook me. 

“I've thought of something, Shan. I 
know a way to get ten dollars.” 

I looked at her without speaking. I 
was still stunned. 

“You know there’s a big price at Dave 
Darby’s store for roots and hides and 
poultry,” she said, speaking quickly. “I 
noticed that sign yesterday. And you 
know the coves above the gorges are 
filled with ginseng, yellowroot and May- 
apple root.” 












i Little MoralTales 


My Grandmother Lucy, to illustrate 
the awful loveliness of faith in God 
and goodness, and the absurdity of 
despair, tells the story of the carpenter 
of many hundreds of years ago who, on 
his way home one evening, was stopped 
by a friend who said, My brother, why 
are you so down in face? 

You too would feel as I do, the car- 
penter said, if you were in my position. 

What is it? his friend said. 

By tomorrow morning, the carpenter 
said, I must have eleven thousand 
eleven hundred and eleven pounds of 
fine hardwood sawdust for the king or 
I will lose my head. 

The carpenter’s friend smiled and put 
his arm around the carpenter’s shoul- 
ders. 

My friend, he said, be light of heart. 
Let us go eat and drink and forget to- 


morrow. The great God shall remember 
for us while we worship. 

So they went to the carpenter’s home 
where they found the carpenter’s wife 
and children in tears. This was stopped 
with eating, drinking, talking, singing, 
dancing, and all manner of faith in God 
and goodness. In the midst of laughter, 
the carpenter’s wife began to weep and 
said, In the morning you are to lose 
your head and we are all enjoying the 
goodness of life. 

Remember God, the carpenter said, 
and the worship continued. 

All night they celebrated and when 


light pierced darkness and it was day, - 


everyone became silent and _ stricken 
with fear and grief. From the king 
came his men knocking softly at the 
door of the carpenter’s house, and the 
carpenter said, Now I go to die, and 
opened the door. 

Carpenter, they said, the king is 
dead. Build him a coffin. 





By William Saroyan 
II 


There was a blind man in a house. 
hold to whom the others gave the best 
of all things: food, clothing, bed, coy. 
ers, and all; yet he was filled with dis. 
content and wailed all day and all 
night because of his ill-treatment. The 
family had water and gave the blind 
man milk; they had one cup of rice and 
gave him three; they had half a loaf of 
bread and gave him three loaves; but 
still he complained. In fury and despair 
the family killed a lamb, roasted it, 
placed it on a platter, and put it be 
fore the blind man. He smelled it, be. 
gan touching it to find out how large it 
was, and then began to eat, but before 
he had swallowed the first bite he said, 
If this much comes to me, how much 
goes to youP 





Copyright by William Saroyan. Re 
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She waited for me to speak. I walked 
in silence for a while, thinking it was 
all too late now—thinking I'd sell my 
sweater for whatever I could get for it. 

“When is the note due?” she asked. 

“Ten more days,” I said. “April twen- 
ty-eighth.” 

“We'll have it by then,” she said. 

We, I thought. I looked at her and 
thought of Jo-Anne. Jo-Anne was pretty 
and gay and popular but her face had 
changed in my mind. I began to won- 
der if all that gaiety was real—and what 
she had meant by “love.” I was too 
puzzled to think anything out. 

Grace and I walked along silently. 
We didn’t stop at the gorge because 
Grace had suggested that we go into 
the cove. I just followed along and 
started to hunt ginseng after Grace had 
started. 

I never saw anyone before who could 
find three-prong and four-prong ginseng 
like Grace. We found patches of yel- 
lowroot and May-apple. We filled our 
lunch pails with these precious roots 
and I took them home, strung them the 
way Mom used to string apples and 
shuckbeans to dry and hung them on 
nails driven on the wall above our store. 

We stopped every evening that week 
and gathered wild roots and I brought 


them home to dry. On April twenty- 
seventh, one day before my note was 
due—and I had already received the 
notice—I took a small paper sack of 
dried May-apple roots, a small sack of 
yellowroot and more than a pound of 
the precious ginserig roots to Dave 
Darby. When he was through weighing 
the roots he did some figuring. Then 
he said, “It all comes to sixteen dollars 
if you trade it out in the store.” 

“How much if I take cash?” I asked. 

“Fifteen dollars,” he said. 

“Let me have the cash.” 


I went straight to the Citizens’ State 
Bank and paid off my note. And I had 
five dollars for Grace. I never felt bet- 
ter, not even when I was so much in 
love with Jo-Anne. 

As I walked home with Grace I told 
her how much the roots had brought. 
“This is not your half,” I said as I gave 
her the five dollars, “but we'll dig more 
until we get your share. I paid my 
note.” 

“Wonderful,” she said, smiling at me. 

I looked at Grace. Whatever had 
been wrong with me, I wondered. Why 
didn’t I see before that she had beauty 
such as Jo-Anne could never have? 


Grace was as beautiful as our mountain 
was in April, prettier than a blossom of 
wild phlox or a mountain daisy. She was 
as solid as the jutted cliffs, I thought, 
and as durable as the mountain oaks. 

“Now ask me if there is anything 
more I want from you,” I said as I took 
her arm to help her up the mountain 
toward the gorge and the wild-root 
coves. 

“What is it?” she asked quickly. 

“Take off Roy Tomlinson’s sweater,” 
I said. “I’m awfully tired of looking at 
| : 

“But what will I do without it?” she 
said. “It keeps me warm.” 

I didn’t answer. I started to pull of 
mine. Then I felt her hand on my am. 
“No, Shan,” she said. “Keep it a while. 
I couldn’t wear it yet.” 

We stood silently on the mountain 
path and looked at each other. ‘I 
couldn’t wear it yet,” she had said. And 
that was all the promise I needed. | 
knew how fine she was and I was proud 
that she would not discard Roy Tom- 
linson’s sweater as Jo-Anne had done, 
without a word to him first. 

I didn’t know what she was thinking 
as we started down the path and she 
didn’t know what I was thinking. But I 
didn’t ask her, and she didn’t ask me. 
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HAT is a great man like in his 
own backyard? How does he look 
to his neighbor across the fence? 
Suppose you were a neighbor of Ber- 
nard Shaw, and the man who says he 
is the greatest playwright since Shake- 
speare stopped in from time to time be- 
cause he was lonely. The conversation 
would skip from high and heady talk 
about philosophy and poetry and poli- 
tics to the small chit-chat of everyday 
life in the village. And much of this 
conversation would be memorable. 
During the war, Stephen Winsten, 
the English author and editor, lived 
down the road from his famous 93- 
year-old neighbor at Ayot Saint Law- 
rence, near London. Whenever Shaw 
stopped in to visit, Mr. Winsten played 
Boswell to his guest. Seated near a box 
of the chocolates he loves to munch, 
Shaw would hold forth nimbly and pro- 
vocatively on everything under the sun. 
And Mr. Winsten later set down this 
conversation. Days with Bernard Shaw* 
reveals one of the most civilized minds 
of the last hundred years. Here are tid- 
bits from the book. 


[On the pose he has deliberately 
cultivated before the world] “One has 
to pose! I dislike it as much as you do, 
but one has to dramatize oneself or else 
remain completely insignificant.” 


[On money] “If this country goes 
under, it will be mainly, if not entirely, 
through financial incompetence. It’s of 
no use thinking that all you have to do 
is to beat the others at the polls and 
then convert the Sermon on the Mount 
into legislation,” he argued. And he 
told me, in his inimitable style, of a 
poet who had to decide between ten 
per cent and a penny on the shilling 
and he could not think which was the 
larger percentage: “Now, if he had 
come to me for advice, I would have 
told him to go for the penny. . . .” 

He saw the look on my face and got 
entangled in arithmetical calculations. 

“The fact is, percentages are out of 





* Days with Bernard Shaw, by Stephen 
Winsten. Published by Vanguard Press, 
New York, N. Y. $3.75. 
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Shaw: “As my face is known to the world as 


part of my extensive publicity, it is most 
important that | keep it up to expectation.” 


Days with 


Bernard Shaw 


my depth, but a penny is good solid 
cash... .” 


‘{On original ideas] “In my case it 
takes fifty vears for my thought to come 
through. . . . Whenever I come across 
an original thought I turn to an old 
book of mine and find it always better 
expressed by myself. There’s no need 
for me to descend to subterfuge; all I 
have to do is to live to a couple of hun- 
dred and see my heresies turn into 
orthodoxies. Only as I can’t sit still and 
do nothing, and don’t like to repeat my- 
self, I have to contradict my early ideas 
to appear original and so it goes on.” 


[On Bernard Shaw the millionaire] “I 
am not a free man. No millionaire is a 
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A review of Stephen Winsten’s 
new book ... 
a portrait of the man 


behind the plays and the mask 


free man. I would like to bake my own 
bread but I must not enter the kitchen. 
I'd like to take my coat off and help in 
the washing up, but what would my 
housekeeper say? She would walk out 
and refuse to work for a man who was 
not a gentleman. I have to accept their 
conditions. . . . To get my money I have 
to play up to the public and to spend 


it I have to play down to the servants. 


It’s a hard life, let me tell 
you....” 

“I have not yet reached my serious 
years. I’m still a child, boyishly inter- 
ested in photography, pseudoscientific 
fairy tales, and pictures of imaginary 
ae 


mine, 


[On greatness] He went up to the 
mirror, curled his mustache, and looked 
defiantly at his image. He again settled 
down and went on. 

“The girl Leigh [Vivien Leigh] was 
round today.” 

“Lady Hamilton [a movie in which 
she starred]? I forget how many times 
Winston Churchill has seen the film. I 
understand whenever he’s depressed he 
restores his spirits in that way.” 

“It must be Nelson that attracts him! 
I thought of walking through- the vil- 
lage with her to attract attention to my- 
self. I was staying once in an island off 
the Adriatic with Gene Tunney, the 
boxer, and Richard Strauss, the com- 
poser. When all three of us walked to- 
gether all eves turned our way, but 
when Strauss and I walked alone, no- 
body took any notice of us. Very few 
people have an eye for greatness.” 


[On the atomic bomb] “If a world 
government is not established by agree- 
ment, it will have to come in a more 
dangerous form, by one power domi- 
nating the rest of the world, and it 
won't be England. And now we will 
have to go on as if we are going to 
survive. I must go on living because 
the Life Force is in desperate need of 
an organ of intelligent consciousness, 
and my brain, with all its imperfections, 
is its most elaborate experiment in the 
evolution of such an organ.” 

—Eric Berger 
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and the darkness do not go there; 

if you dislike black night and 
yawning chasms, never make them your 
profession. If you fear the sound of 
water hurrying through crevices toward 
unknown and mysterious destinations, 
do not consider it. Seek out the sun- 
shine. It is a simple prescription. Avoid 
the darkness. 

It is a simple prescription but you 
will not follow it. You will turn imme- 
diately to the darkness. You will be 
drawn to it by cords of fear and of 
longing. You will imagine that you are 
tired of the sunlight; the waters that 
unnerve you will tug in the ancient 
recesses of your mind; the midnight 
will seem restful—you will end by go- 
ing down. 

I am a case of this sort. Choices, 
more choices than we like afterward to 
believe, are made far backward in the 


T YOU cannot bear the silence 


innocence of childhood. It has been so’ 


with me. Once there was a Washington 
eccentric whose underground tunnels 
caused a stir in the newspapers when 
someone stumbled upon them back in 
the twenties. He constructed them him- 
self in his spare time. At first the re- 
porters and police thought it was the 
work of spies. Afterwards it developed 
that the secret passages were the harm- 
less hobby of an elderly professor. They 
led nowhere. 

I should like to have met that man. 
He was one of us. To have set out 
alone with a shovel shows the depth of 
his need. But there are easier ways into 
the earth, and passages that run farther. 
Let me tell you of one of them. 

The house lies on the edge of a 
rolling plain. It is an old, warm farm- 
house where people rock on the porch 
in the starry evenings. There is no 
shadow on it; it is lived in, complete, 
normal. But it has a cellar, and that 
cellar has a monster in it. Or something 
that gives you the same feeling as a 
monster. I have been there many times. 
I know men who would not live in a 
house with a cellar like that. The owner 
and I understand each other. He knows 
why I come. If it has been a long time, 
I question him with my eyes. He nods 
or he shakes his head, depending upon 
the conditions below. 

“It is better now,” he ventures as 
we go around to the back of the house. 
“If it drops any lower we may be able 
to get into the Blue Room.” 

We never actually get there, of 
course, but we talk that way. Only once 
in the course of many years did I find 
him awed by what he had seen. He 
came down the front steps that time 





Reprinted by permission from Harper’s 
Magazine. 





and hurried to meet me. “It came up 
the cellar stairs last night, Doctor. In 
the night. A hundred feet in three 
hours. You can’t go down. Not this 
season.” 

But mostly it is not like that. The 
cellar seems ordinary at first glance—a 
little deeper than some. Then you take 
another turn at the stairs and the air 
seems to grow damp. There is a faint 
sulphur smell and the steps, you begin 
to perceive, are cut out of living rock. 

There is a mark on them now. The 
mark where what was below came up 
the cellar stairs one night. You listen 
again to his story and feel the creep 
of some uneasy power in the rocks be- 
low. Then you go down. 

You go down zigzagging and sliding 
through some accidental tremendous 
fissure torn in the bowels of the earth. 
Great stones teeter over you. This is 
the country of Charon and Cerberus; 
from this the pleasant fields draw sus- 
tenance. A country wit has scrawled a 
pointing arrow on a rock: “Ten miles 
to hell.” Oddly, you do not laugh. The 
sulphur smell grows stronger. There, 
suddenly, your journey ends. 

A great pool of cold blue water lies 
before you. It is so clear that if you 
were not warned you would march into 
it following the splendor of that vast, 
blue chamber that glistens and invites 
you from below. You stand on the edge 
of a country you will never enter in the 
flesh. Its pale blue galleries seem to 
speak faintly of faces you will never 
see. It invites you as arsenical springs 
invite the thirsty. Nostalgia fills your 
soul. You reach a hand into the water. 
The distances are greater than they 
seem. 

“It always stays about here,” your 
guide explains plaintively, pointing at 
the water's edge. “Once it went down 
about ten feet and I thought sure we 
was going to get in. But it came back. 
It always does. I been watchin’ my 
whole life an’ ['m never going to see 
it all. Nobody’s ever goin’ to get in 
there—not to the Blue Room. 

“And when it came up that time 
afterward it was almost like it was 
going to show us. That cold blue came 
right up the tunnel, over the lights and 
almost out of the house. You could see 
the lights glowing way back there in a 
hundred feet of water, before they went 
out. I thought the thing was comin’ out 
the front door, wasn’t ever goin’ to stop, 
but it did. It stopped there on that 
landing like something fumbling for a 
key. Then by and by it turned and 
went back. A little at a time, but slow, 
slow enough to show us. It was a year 
before we saw the Blue Room.” 

The Blue Room. It was his single 
obsession as it was that of anyone who 


came there too often. A corner of his 
brain was eerie with stalactites and that 
wavering world of distance and prom. 
ises. He knows me well now when J 
come up the steps. We are both older. 
We will never see that chamber as jt 
really is. There is nothing like it in the 
fields or in the sunlight. It is a part 
of the places below. And whether the 
places below lie in the dark of an old 
cellar or in the crypts and recesses of 
the mind, or whether they are a glim. 
mering reflection of both together he 
does not know any longer. When we 
have reached the state of mind of that 
elderly professor with his shovel, some. 
time, perhaps, we will wade slowly 
down and see. ... 

There are blind fish that have chosen 
this world and prefer to live there. 
There are crickets as white as the fungi 
under rotting boards. There are bats 
that turn their little goblin faces up. 
easily in the glow of your lamp and 
squeak down at you protestingly. There 


The 
Places 
Below 


By Loren C. Eiseley 


There is the world of light and 
the world of darkness. And 
some in the world of light pre 


fer the darkness 
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is the world of light and the world of 
darkness. And some in the world of 
light prefer the darkness. That is why 
the old man shoveled his way down- 
ward beneath a staid Washington man- 
sion; that is why men come and stare 
at the Blue Room. I have said that the 
choice begins in the innocence of child- 
hood. That is how it began for me. 

The brain is a strange instrument. 
The things it chooses to remember are 
as fantastic as the things it chooses to 
forget. I have not been in that city 
for over a score of years. I have not 
been below in the dripping labyrinth 
that underlies its streets, since I was 
twelve. Yet lying on my bed at mid- 
night, waiting for sleep, I find myself 
retracing in memory each twist and 
turn of the storm drains underneath 
the sunlit streets that other men re- 
member. I know how sounds can am- 
plify in that darkness and become ter- 
rible. My skin creeps from the water 
and the mud. 


My memory is a rat’s memory scur- 
rying with disembodied alacrity through 
a hollow maze of tubes that exist now 
only in my head. It turns right and left 
unerringly. It knows the one way out 
of a chamber where four black open- 
ings yawn simultaneously. Sometimes 
in that chamber a candle flickers, light- 
ing momentarily another sweat-streaked 
desperate face. 

I never see the face . completely, 
though once I knew it well. Perhaps it 
is the reluctance of remembered terror, 
Perhaps it is because the face itself is 
gone. Nevertheless if I strain conscious- 
ly to remember, I can remember. It is 
the face of the Rat. It is true I could 
run the corridors and follow candle 
glimmerings. But the Rat was my lord 
and master. He created a world—the 
world I live in—and he died and left 
me in it. 

He spoke to me on the day we 
moved into that neighborhood. He was 
deceptively slight of build, with the 
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terrible intensity of a coiled spring. His 
face, even, had the quivering eagerness 
of some small, quick animal. 

“You can join our gang,” he said. 

I was shy with the shyness of many 
rebuffs. “Thanks,” I said. And then, 
warily, “I don’t play ball very good. 
D’ya ’spose they'll let me?” 

“C’mion,” he said. 

We went down through a waste of 
weeds in a back lot. There were big 
red granite boulders from an old house 
lying there. A couple of kids were 
pecking pictures and signs on them 
with a stone. 

“Why don’t you use a knife or a 
chisel?” I asked, trying to be helpful. 
“Can't,” said the Rat scornfully. 

“Why not?” I protested. 

“We're cavemen. Those are cave pic- 
tures. See? ’Stinct animals. You can’t 
use a chisel. Cavemen didn’t have no 

chisels. We're gonna be just like ‘em. 
‘ No chisels either.” 


E EYED me challengingly. “You 
wanta be a caveman?” 

“Why sure,” I said, “only I don’t 
know how. Where are the caves? What 
do we do?” I belonged to something at 
last. I was a caveman. 

“C'mon,” they said. “And don’t ever 
tell your mother.” 

“Okay,” I said. That was easy. 

“Cross your heart?” 

“Okay,” I said. And that one was for 
always, though I didn’t know it. 

“I'm the Rat,” said the Rat dispas- 
sionately. “This is my gang and you're 
in it. But ‘fore you get a name you 
gotta prove your guts. You gotta go 
down under the ground. You ain't 
afraid of the dark, are ya?” 

The group measured me. I eyed 
them back uneasily. “No,” I said. 
What do you mean? Undertheground?” 

“Undertheground’s real, you'll see all 
right,” said the Rat. 

“C'mon,” they clamored, moving off 
through the weeds. My heart knocked 
a little. “I’m coming,” I said. 

That did it, you see. It wasn’t too 
late then. I could have gone home and 
I wouldn’t have these dreams now, or 
go down to look at the Blue Room. But 
I ran along after them through the 
reeds shouting. It takes just that, in 
some unwary instant, to telescope fifty 
thousand years. Afterwards you wonder 
how to get back. I doubt if the Rat 
ever managed it for himself. Not after 
seeing the way he went into that pipe. 

It was the vent to twenty square 
miles of sky when the rains blew up. 
It emptied at the edge of a lake, and 
it ran two miles back under the town 
before the labyrinth began. It was dark 
as a vanished geological era and in a 


heavy rain the pipes filled and thun- 
dered like Niagara. You didn’t stay in 
the sewers then—not if you wanted to 
live—and you took good care not to get 
caught where you couldn’t scramble 
out a few minutes after a storm hit. 

That was the world we lived in. We 
never told Mother, and we avoided Fa- 
ther. We scrounged our own candles, 
we dragged food into these abysses. 
We scratched tribal symbols on the big 
tiles by candlelight, as the Rat directed. 
We raided other bands and retreated 
through the sewer network. 

I learned from the Rat what it was 
about. It seemed that a long time ago 
everybody had lived this way. Why 
they had quit was a mystery to me. 
The Rat couldn’t answer that one. His 
reading hadn’t progressed that far. 

It dawned a clear day on the morn- 
ing the world ended. I suppose it must 
have happened that way when the 
Neanderthals left their caves for the 
last time, with the big ice moving 
down. I figure they expected to come 
back, but something happened. It was 
like that with the Rat and myself. 

We were down there after breakfast 
exploring through a side tunnel a quar- 
ter filled with sand and standing water. 
It was bad going in a place we wouldn't 
have been in without a glance at the 
sky before coming down. The Rat was 
a good leader that way, foresighted and 
sharp. I'd guess we were six hundred 
feet into this thing, laboring along on 
hands and knees and sometimes writh- 
ing our way over a sand bar when the 
Rat, who was ahead of me with the 
candle, held it up and said “Listen.” 
We stopped dead. I could see the 
straining intensity flicker on the Rat’s 
thin face as he turned the candle 
toward me. 

The tunnel dripped a little and at 
first I heard nothing. The Rat jabbed 
at me. “Listen!” he said. I heard it 
then all right and my heart gave a 
big jump and almost stopped _alto- 
gether, but it was a very little sound. 
It was nothing but a little murmuring 
in the water, a little whisper, a little 
complaint as though the water were 
growing restless and wanted to go 
somewhere. 

“It’s moving,” I said, and the Rat 
said nothing at all except to cast the 
light forward as far as he could. The 
darkness swallowed it up and the mur- 
muring sounded louder except maybe 
it was the blood in our ears. 

We listened again and there seemed 
to be a far-off pouring noise muffled 
by sand and distance. We were only 
twelve years old, and suddenly ‘this 
place was very narrow and we were 
tired of playing like men. I might have 
cried, but the Rat just poked me and 
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said “C'mon” as he always did, | 
scrambled at his heels and somehow 
we kept the candle burning looking fo; 
something bigger to get into. This was 
a low pipe. It wouldn’t take much to 
fill it, and you couldn’t move very fast, 
Just try and crawl a couple of blocks 
on your stomach sometime and you'] 
see_what I mean. 

The water kept on moving with us 
and talking to us in that slightly, just 
slightly, sinister way it had. This was 
just the starter. Where had that in 
stantaneous storm come from, and what 
was blowing it up? There was no use 
asking down there. The water would 
tell us soon enough. It did. It began to 
rise a little. One could hear a pouring 
thunder in the outer drain. 


E WERE just a couple of leap- 

ing automatons now, going for- 
ward in the only way we could go- 
with the pipe. Our clothes were 
shredded by the little needies in the 
tiie. Our knees were raw flesh, our 
hands were bruised. We whimpered to 
ourselves through the talking water, but 
there was little breath to whimper with. 
We were almost spent, and the minute 
we were spent we would go under. It 
was by actual measurement a hundred 
and fifty feet to where we reached the 
chamber. Speeding as we were, it could 
hardly have taken us five minutes. By 
heart and lungs and brain it was an hour. 

The Rat got there first and reached 
and dragged me. We staggered upright 
in the water. The water was low an 
spread out over the chamber floor. It 
only lapped our ankles. Time was still 
with us, but what should we do? The 
candle sputtered and showed us three 
openings the size of the one out of 
which we had lunged. We could go into 
one of them and still be trapped and 
drowned. 

Overhead in the darkness was 4 
street manhole. Was it locked shut, and 
if not could we lift it? If we didn’t and 
this was a big rain the chamber would 
fill. I knew it would. I had peered 
many times into such maelstroms. 
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It would not only fill, the suction 
would be irresistible. We would be 
swept back into the underground. 

Staggering, I got the Rat on my 
shoulders. He heaved against the cover 
lid. It stirred a little, but nothing hap- 
pened. The Rat slid panting down into 
my arms. 

We leaned against the pipes a mo- 
ment, too exhausted to speak. The 
stream continued to pour past our 
ankles. Finally in one despairing burst 
ef energy we each climbed on the pro- 
truding edge of a pipe and pushed 
against the manhole cover. Reluctant- 
ly it gave. We shoved it aside and 
sprawled gasping into the street. 

Spent as we were, we leaped from 
the pavement in amazement. The hot 
tar burned. The sky was clear. The gut- 
ters in the street were dry. Astounded, 
we looked farther along the street. A 
city employee had opened a fire hy- 
drant for testing. The water was run- 
ning placidly into a nearby drain. 
Spread out in the sewer system it wasn’t 
enough to drown a rabbit. 

A voice interrupted us. It was the 
voice of my father. “Son,” he said with 
suppressed fury, “I’ve told you before 
to keep out of sewers. Look at you. 
Look at both of you. You're coming 
home. I’m telling you you're staying 
home.” 

“Yes, Father,” I said. I took his hand 
as he marched me along. If you fear 
the sound of water hurrying toward 
unknown and mysterious destinations 
do not go there. “Undisciplined. Com- 
pletely undisciplined,” my father mut- 
tered still unmollified. “Yes, Father,” I 
said clutching him more tightly. I liked 
the strength in his hand. 


T IS a simple prescription, but you 
will not follow it. The urge returns. 


The same voices speak to you. It was ° 


true we had left the sewers. Our par- 
ents had seen to that. Besides we were 


growing too big to navigate them suc- | 


cessfully. Down by the old orphanage, 
however, I found a new opening. It 
was a drain all right, and it was old. 
It was not part of the system we knew. 
It was brick and big enough to stand 
upright in. There was green moss 
around the entrance and on the bricks 
inside. I went in just a few steps and 
saw that it was dark and that it ran off 
under the hill. Then I went and got 
the Rat. 

It was like a green door and the air 
blew out of it cold and smelling of 
water on a hot midsummer day. We 
dropped into the brush that covered 
e opening from sight and listened, 

king at each other. Then we went 
in on tiptoe, the Rat leading as always. 
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We went over the moss like velvet and 
that air kept blowing cool and clean. 

We lost sight of the entrance. It just 
faded out in a kind of green twilight. 
We must have been a hundred yards 
in when the Rat stopped. I knew what 
he wanted, and we listened. From 
somewhere up ahead I could hear it— 
the vibration of falling water and the 
air now with a little chill. 

I didn’t want to see it, where that 
water was. going, I mean, or why it 
was in this hill. I had had enough of 
the green door. But I would follow the 
Rat anywhere. So I waited, standing 
on one foot and then the other. 


7” E CAN come back later with 

the gang,” I ventured. The 
Rat turned and looked at me and 
through me and beyond me. He tapped 
my arm, and I could see the thin quiz- 
zical line deepen on his sharp forehead. 
“We'll keep it for our own,” he said. 
“Just us.” Then he turned, and we left 
that sound vibrating in the air, and 
went back to the world. 

A few weeks later he was dead— 
dead of some casual childhood illness. 
All that consuming energy and _ pas- 
sionate intellectual hunger had come 
to nothing. In later years places of 
learning would become familiar sights 
to me. I never met a mind like his 
again. 

Once after his death I went to the 
green door. It was still secret and that 
cool draft came up from below. I stood 
a moment on the moss at the entrance. 
“Just for us,” the Rat had said, and it 
warmed me a little. But it was no use 
without the Rat. I backed out and 
turned away. 

Something had swung: behind me 
then but I didn’t know it. You find 
those things out by degrees in the pas- 
sage to manhood, in the way you con- 
tinue to pick up stones or linger at dark 
openings. If there is any truth to the 
story that at death men return to the 
period they have loved best in life, I 
know well where I will awake. It will 
be somewhere on the cold, bleak up- 
lands of the ice age world, by the fire 
in the cave, and the watching eyes 
without. It was the Rat who left me 
there. 

I knew it finally in the Hall of Shad- 
ows, in a cave I had no business to be 
in. By what road I had crept there I 
had scant knowledge. By what way I 
would get out I was not sure. Yet some- 
thing drew me—it was drawing me 
more and mare. My work did not de- 
mand that I take that turning under 
the ledge, nor chance that passage 
downward. I was an archaeologist— 
not a fool. 
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Yet there I lay on my back, finally, 
and the outside world seemed far 
away and infinitely wearying as a place 
to which to return. It was a room meant 
for a king’s burial. I lay on the floor of 
an enormous chamber, but a chamber 
across which one could not move ex- 
cept by crawling. For that great hall 
was hung with vast tapestries and 
heavy curtains over which my lantern 
played. And those tapestries were iri- 
descent stone. The powers that had 
built that chamber in the depths of 
the mountain were closing it again. I 
had come as the curtains lingered 
above the floor. If I stayed they would 
descend. 

Some in the world of light desire the 
darkness. I saw that now more clearly 
than before. The whole infinite ladder 
of life was filled with this backward 
yearning. I loved the darkness. I feared 
it, yet returned to it. It was the mother 
out of which I came. 

From somewhere under those move- 
less curtains, in that utter darkness be- 
neath the stone, a small breeze blew. 
It was cool, and there was a faint 
sound of water in it far off, menacing 
and sweet. It invited me forward. It 
urged me to crawl on. For the first time 
in years I remembered the green door 
and the Rat as he stood there listening. 
The Rat who had eyed me shrewdly, 
saying “us two.” What had he heard 
there in the falling water? And what 
had he meant? 

The same door was before me now— 
that door through which the Rat had 
gone. I waited as I had waited long 
ago at that other entrance but this time, 
as before, no one came over the green 
moss like velvet; no one touched my 
arm. I waited, but there was no one to 
help me. One entered by oneself, or 
not at all. 

The air blew cool on my sweating 
forehead, and that far-off murmur that 
might have come through remote dis- 
tances of stone still urged me onward, 
but I think it whispered in my brain and 
not the Hall. Slowly, with agonizing re- 
luctance I drew backward. Slowly I 
began to crawl toward daylight, along 
the way I had come. 


















Felix Adler, king of the clowns, has 
joked with presidents and emperors. 


Gordon Bostoc, member of the Riding Bostocs, leaves 
the back of a running mount in equestrian jump-up. 





‘(QOREATEST SHOW ON EARTIC 


Spring is here again, circus posters riot with color and 
adjectives, and fragrance of sawdust and tanbark tease the 
memory. The voice of the barker is abroad in the land, and 
his chant makes glamorous the ever-old, ever-new wondrous 
world of clowns and acrobats and animals. 

“Hurry, hurry, hurry! Step this way, folks. The greatest 
show on earth. The most colossal entertainment conceived 
by the mind of man. A thousand stupendous stellar attrac- 
tions. Watch life hang by a slender wire. Behold death- 
defying aerialists do a ballet in the skies. Thrill to the 
breath-taking feats of bare-back riders. See the most beauti- 
ful milk-white steeds in the world. Tingle to the threat of 
beauty in the cage with the beast. Witness the monarchs ol 
the jungle perform unbelievable tricks of equilibrium and 
intelligence. Gasp at the man who balances on one finger. 
But hurry, hurry, hurry!” 


All photos courtesy Ringling Bros. and Barnum and Bailey Circus 
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Alley-Oop! The camera splits a second to catch one 
of the Flying Artonys in a twisting somersault. 


Left: Chanda, rope-walking Bengal tiger. 


Below: Betty Bartell, trapeze aerialist. 


Twin tiger cubs with 
trainer Rudy Mathies. 
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CHARACTERS 
NARRATOR 
New ENGLANDER 
O_p MAN 
DANIEL WEBSTER 
Voice I 
Voice II 
WoMAN 
JANE STONE 
JABEZ STONE 
SCRATCH 


Narrator: One of Stephen Vincent 
Benet’s favorite figures in American 
history was Daniel Webster, and he 
wrote at least two stories about this 
famous American statesman and the 
legends that surround him. Here is his 





Left: In film version of “The Devil and 
Daniel Webster,” produced by RKO under 
the title All That Money Can Buy, role 
of Scratch was played by Walter Huston. 
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story of “The Devil and Daniel Web- 


ene (opening . . . To background 
or ENGLANDER: It’s a story they 
tell in the border country, where Mas- 
sachusetts joins Vermont and New 
hire .. . 

— Man: Yes, Dan’l Webster’s 
dead—or, at least, they buried him. 

Music: (shivers in background) 

Sounp: (crack of thunder off mike 
BG.) | 

Op Man (Without pausing): But 
they say that if you go to his grave 
and speak loud and clear—“Dan’l Web- 
ster! Dan’l Webster!” the ground'll 
begin’ to shiver and the trees'll begin 
to shake—And after a while you'll hear 
a deep voice saying—“Neighbor, how 
stands the Union?” Then you better 
answer—The union stands as she stood, 
rock-bottomed and _ copper-sheathed, 
one and indivisible’—or he’s liable to 
rear right up out of the ground! 


Music: (ascending whoosh as in 
Debussy’s “Fetes” . . . Down to Mys- 
terioso B.G. for . . .) 


New ENGLANDER: Dan’l Webster— 
aman—but something more than a man. 
A legend—but something a great deal 
bigger than a legend. There were thou- 
sands that trusted in him right next to 
God Almighty, and they told stories 


trout would jump out of the streams 
right into his pockets. 

Voice 2: Do tell! 

Voice 1: Do indeed! And let me 
tell you about his farm. The chickens 
he raises are all white meat down 
through the drumsticks. 

Voice 2: No! 

Voice 1: Yes, sir, it’s as true as I’m 
sitting here. Right down to the drum- 
sticks. 

DaniEL: (laughing up full . . . and 
robust . . . is wiped out by) 

Music: (sweep of warm lovely mu- 
sic... to B.G. for .. .) 

Woman (warmly): When Dan’ 
Webster argues a case, he can turn on 
the harps of the blessed, and it’s like 
music to listen to him. 

Music: (swells richly and cuts for) 

New ENGLANDER: Yes—like music. 
But the biggest case he argued never 
got written down in the books, for 
he argued it against the devil, nip and 
tuck and no holds barred. And this 
is the way it used to be told. 

Music: (sneak B.G.) 

New ENGLANDER: There was a man 
named Jabez Stone—lived at Cross Cor- 
ners, New Hampshire. He wasn’t a 
bad man, but he was an unlucky man. 
Listen... 

Music: (blends out under) 

JANE: Jabez, why are you sitting 


and Daniel Webster 


The famous short story by Stephen Vincent Benet 


Adapted for radio by Jean Holloway 


about him that were like the stories of 
the patriarchs . . . and he laughed when 
he heard them! Oh! How he laughed! 
Music: (light chord punctuation) 
DaniEL: (laughing . . . fade to B.G. 
as 5490 
Voice: When Dan’l Webster stands 
up to speak, you can see the stars and 
stripes spread out across the whole 
sky. And once he spoke against a river 
and made it sink right into the ground! 
Voice 2: No! 
Voice 1: Deed it did! And I'll tell 
you something else! When he walked 
the woods with his fishing rod, the 





Reprinted by permission of “The Hall- 
mark Playhouse” and Brandt and Brandt, 
Inc., executors of the estate of Stephen 
Vincent Benet. 
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here so late? Even the fire’s all burned 
out. 

Jasez (bitterly): Yes, the fire’s 
burned out—and so am I. 

JANE: What’s wrong, dear? 

JABEz: The cow’s dead— 

JANE: Oh, no! 

JaBEz: Jane, what’s wrong with me! 
Everything my hand touches turns to 
ruin! I plant my fields in corn, and the 
borers eat them before they flower. I 
plant potatoes, and the blight rots 
them in the ground. This morning I 
broke the plowshare on a rock I swear 
wasn't even there yesterday—and—and 
—(breaking a little) Jane, I-I don't 
know what to do. 

Jane: It will be all right, my dear- 
est. Things will be better tomorrow. 

JaBEz: Jane, I—I look at you and— 
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(almost a whisper . . . bitterly) and 
I keep wanting to say—forgive me for 
marrying you. 

Jane: Jabez! Oh, Jabez, don’t say 
that—don’t think it! 

Music: (sneak love theme . . slow 
ree 

JaBez: Look at your hands. When 
I married you, they were fair and soft 
—Look at your hair—it was the softest, 
silkiest hair in New Hampshire—and 
your eyes .. . I can’t even remember 
when your eyes stopped laughing. I 
wanted to give you the world, and 
I've given you nothing but the dust 
and labor and heartaches of the world. 

JANE (greatly moved—quietly): Oh, 
— don’t you realize? Don’t you 

now? All the world I’ve ever wanted 
is within your arms—and your heart. 

JaBez (brokenly): Oh, my darling, 
what’s to become of us! What’s to be- 
come of us! 

Music: (out under sound) 

Sounp: (fade in . . . dog howling 
... off mike) 

JaBEz (on cue ... . shortly): Now, 
what’s that dog howling about! 

Jane: Maybe he doesn’t like the 
moon tonight. 

JaBez: Well, I'd better go out and 
see. Old Tom had a cough. That means 
a visit from the horse doctor, and more 
money! 

Jane: I'll build the fire up so you'll 
be warm enough when you come in. 

JaBEz: No fire’s warm enough, Jane. 
No fire’s warm enough. 

Sounpb: (footsteps . . . door opens 

. . Closes . . . gradually fade in sound 
of dog as Jabez approaches the barn. 
Slight wind B.G.) 

JaBEz (shouting): Be still! Be still, 
you blasted animal! 

Sounp: (barn door opening) 

Jasez (calling): Old Tom! (more 
steps) Old Tom! Where are you? 
(more sharply) Old Tom! 

Sounp: (footsteps on barn floor as 
Jabez hunts for the horse) 

JaBez: Old Tom, where are you, 
fellow? Old— 

Sounp: (hurried footsteps stop) 

JaBez: Old Tom! (flatly) Cold. 
Stone-cold. The cow—and now the 
horse in one day. (clenching his fists 
angrily) I swear it’s enough to make 
a man want to sell his soul to the 
devil! And for two cents I'd sell mine, 
too! 

Sounp: (crack of thunder) 

Music: (eerie shivering out of this 
world effect) 

Scratcu (on echo... way off... 
almost lost in thunder): Jabez Stone! 
Jabez Stone! Jabez Stone! 

Sounp: (crack of thunder over last 
repeat of name. Dog out.) 
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Music: (out) 

JaBEz (on cue... out of the sudden 
silence): What was that! Did someone 
call! Is someone out there? 

Sounp: (crack of thunder... then 
Jabez frantic running feet across yard 
and up onto porch) 

JaBez (shouting as he runs): Jane! 
Jane! Jane! 

Sounp: (door opens) 

Jane: What is it, Darling? 

JaBez (breathlessly): Oh, Jane! 

JANE: What on earth is wrong, Jabez? 
Why are you shaking? 

Sounp: (door bangs . . 
into place) 

JANE: Why are you bolting the door? 

Jasez: I thought I heard—I—thought 
—I heard— 

Jane: Heard what? 

JaBEz: When the thunder crashed, I 
thought I heard—someone—call me. 

JANE: Thunder? What thunder? 

JaBEz: The thunder just now. 

Jane: I didn’t hear any thunder. 

JaBEz (stunned): You didn’t hear 
any thunder? 

JANE: No, dear, you must have imag- 
ined it. 

JaBeEz: I hope I imagined it. (hardly 
above a whisper) Dear God, I hope I 
imagined it. 

Music: (in... transition . 
6 ae ae 

New ENGLANDER: All the next day, 
Jabez Stone kept glancing over his 
shoulder as he went about his work—a 
growing uneasiness prowling inside him 
that would not be stilled. And, sure 
enough, just after supper, a soft-spoken, 
dark-dressed gentleman drove up in a 
handsome buggy and asked for Jabez 
Stone... 

Music: (out underneath) 

Scratcu: You sent for me, I believe, 
Mr. Stone? 

JABEz (nervously) : Well—not exactly, 
I— 

Scratcu: Not exactly? Come, Mr. 
Stone. The tones were most exact and 
unmistakable. I’m sorry I couldn’t get 
here last night, but I’m on the road 
quite a bit, you know, and I was busy 
in Europe. 

JaBEz (afraid to ask): Who are you? 

ScratcH: I’m usually called Scratch 
hereabouts. The name’s as good as any. 

JaBEz (sweating): We—we'd better 
walk out behind the barn. My wife 
might see you. 

ScratcH: As you like. 

Sounp: (footsteps in B.G.—on cue 
... dog on full . . . starts yipping and 
fades howling) 

ScratcH: Dogs don’t like me some- 
how. It’s rather sad. We’ve never had 
a dog down there. 

JaBez: I—uh—I (licking his dry lips) 
When I said that last night I— 


. bolt sliding 


.. and to 





Scratcu (placidly): You know, this 
could be a very profitable farm. The 
location is excellent. With a little in- 
fluence properly applied—you could be- 
come a very wealthy man. Here. Let’s 
sit on the fence and take a look at it. 
Mmmmm-Hmmmm. You know what I 
see, when I look around me, Neighbor 
Stone? I see fields of plenty—I see fat 
cattle and sleek horses—I see a fine 
house and a new barn—And I see you, 
a prosperous gentleman, surveying your 
domains—how does that sound to you? 

Jasez (fervently): It sounds like 
Heaven! 

ScratcH (dryly): Well, that’s not 
precisely the most appropriate word for 
it. And, in any case, it wasn’t Heaven 
that vou called on for help. 

Jasez: I didn’t call on you for help! 

ScratcH: Pardon the contradiction, 
Neighbor Stone—but you did—most in- 
sistently. —Now, let me see, the price 
mentioned was two cents, I believe? Of 
course, we'll raise that. I don’t believe 
in driving a mean bargain. Suppose we 
make it seven years of prosperity. 

Jasez (dazed): Seven years of— 

ScratcH: Of all the things you've 
ever wanted for your wife and your 
children for seven years. Prestige—posi- 
tion—money. 

Jasez: I—I don’t know— 

ScratcH: I could hold you to the 
original bargain, you know. I could give 
you the two cents and take your soul 
now—but I’ve had a good week, and I 
don’t mind letting you get the best of 
me. You'll have everything you want 
for seven years, Neighbor Stone— 

JaBez: I’ve worked so hard. —I had 
such good intentions. 

ScratcH (chuckling): Well, you 
know what road is paved with good 
intentions, Jabez. Here, give me your 
hand. Let us seal the bargain.— 

Jasez: I never thought I'd make a 
bargain with the— 

ScratcH: No. Most men don’t. But 
you'd be surprised how many of them 
are glad to do it, when the shoe begins 
to pinch a little. Poverty becomes such 
a tiresome bedfellow. Come, Neighbor 
Stone, I have business elsewhere. Give 
me your hand— 

Music: (sneak ominous B. G.) 

ScratcH: Now, I'll just prick your 
finger with this pin. One drop of blood, 
and the bargain’s official— 

Sounp: (crack of thunder) 

ScraTcH (with satisfaction): There 
we are. Now, if you'll just put your 
signature to this document. Wait a 
minute. We'll need a quill and ink. 

Sounp: (clap of hands .. . thunder 
repeats) 

Scratcu: Thank you. 

JaBEz (startled): Where did that 
quill come from? 


ScratcH: My imps are always a 
hand. You may not see them, but they're 
there. —Here, better wrap your hand 
kerchief around the quill. You may find 
it a little hot to handle. 

Japez: It is warm. 

Scratcu: Last night you complained 
of the cold, Neighbor Stone. Yoyyj 
never be troubled with that complain, 
again. Sign on that bottom line, please, 

SounpD: (scratch of pen) 

ScratcH (with satisfaction); Very 
good, Neighbor Stone, very good ip. 
deed! —Well, Pll be on my way- 

Jasez: Is it dawn already? — 

Scratcu: Time goes fast in my com. 
pany, Jabez. Very fast. (fading . . . on 
echo) Very fast. Very fast. 

JaBeEz (desperately): Wait a minute! 
Wait a minute! 

Music: (out with thunder) 

Sounp: (clap of thunder . . . out of 
it the cock crows) 

Jasez (blankly): He’s gone. He's 
gone—and I don’t know whether I’ve 
gained the world—or lost it. 

Sounpb: (footsteps fading in) 
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About the author... 


@ When Stephen Vincent Benet died 
six years ago at 44 he left behind him 
poems, stories, and plays that have be. 
come part of our literary heritage. John 
Brown’s Body won the Pulitzer Prize for 
poetry in 1928 and established Benet 
as the “poet of America’s heroic his- 
tory.” “The Devil and Daniel Webster,” 
originally a short story, was made into 
an opera, a motion picture, and dra 
matized for radio. Benet’s brother, Wil 
liam Rose, his sister, Laura, and. his 
wife, Rosemary Carr, are all writers. 





JANE (fading in): Jabez, where have 
you been all night? 

JaBez: Out here—thinking. 

Jane: What in the world has hap- 
pened to the fence? 

JaBez (blankly): The fence? 

Jane: Look at it. The top rail looks 
as though it had been burnt. See—the 
smoke’s still coming out of it. Isn’t that 
strange! 

JaBez (wearily and sadly): Oh, Jane 
—Jane! 

Jane: And look! What’s this bag on 
the ground! 

JaBez: Bag? 

JANE: That’s odd. It’s warm, too. 

Jasez (grabbing it): Give me thatl 
Let me see it. 

JANE: What is it? 

Sounp: (Biz) 

Jasez (blankly): It’s gold, Jane. Its 
filled with gold piecs. 

Jane (bewildered): Gold? Where 
did it come from? 
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rmly): It’s mine! 

ee a wae would you get 

of gold pieces: 

: a with growing glee): Its 

mine! Mine! Mine! (He breaks off 

abruptly .. - soft—almost like a child) 

Mine. No, Jane. Here take it and spend 
it, Buy whatever you want. 

JANE (quietly) Jabez. I don’t want 

art of that money. 
"a" (blankly) : No—part—of it? 

JANE (urgently): Oh, Jabez—Give it 
pack! Wherever you got it, give it back. 

apez: I can’t. I've accepted it—I 
can’t give it back. 

Jane (after a pause... heavily) : 
All right, Jabez. I-I'd better be seeing 
to breakfast. 

Sounp: (footsteps fading . . .) 

Janez (a heartbroken cry): Jane! 

Jane (off .. - flatly): TN call you 
when it’s ready. 

JABEZ (hardly above a whisper): 
Then I've lost the world, (with a sob) 
I've lost the world! 

Music: (In... up to climax and 


end of act) 
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Scratch to Jabez (James Craig): I'll be 
here promptly on the hour of midnight. 


Narrator: We're midway in Ste- 
phen Vincent Benet’s story of—“The 
Devil and Daniel Webster.” The spell 
is laid—the charm’s wound up. Jabez 
Stone is enjoying his years of prosper- 
ity. Daniel Webster is making up 
speeches to use against John C. Cal- 
houn—and Old Scratch is counting off 
the years—one—two—three—four—five— 
six-seven. The seventh year—the year 
of reckoning. Listen. 

New ENGLANDER: It was morning 
of the last day of the seventh year, and 
Scratch came up through Jabez Stone’s 
lower fields, switching his boots with a 
cane— 

Sounp: (crash of thunder) 

Music: (out under thunder) 

Scratcu: Well! This is a very pretty 
piece of property you've got here now, 
Neighbor Stone. 

Jabez: Well, some might favor it and 
others might not. 
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Scratcu: Oh, there’s no need for 
modesty. After all, we know what's 
been done—and it’s all been done ac- 
cording to contract and specifications. 
So when—ahem—the mortgage falls due 
tonight, you shouldn’t have any regrets. 

JaBez: Well, now that you bring the 
subject up, I’m beginning to have one 
or two doubts about that mortgage. 
This being the U.S.A. and me always 
having been a religious man. 

ScratcH: Doubts! You astound me, 
Mr. Stone. A bargain is a bargain. And 
if one dances, the piper must always 
be paid. Always. You’d better put your 
affairs in order. I'll be here promptly 
on the hour of midnight. 

JaBez (shouting): I won't gol I 
won't go! You can’t make me go! 

ScratcH (menacing): Oh, won't 
you, Neighbor Stone. You'll find that 
I'll carry your soul off in this handker- 
chief as simply as though it were a 
butterfly. 

Jasez: Put that handkerchief away! 
(a terrified scream) Leave me! Get out 
of my sight! Leave me! 

Sounp: (clap of thunder) 

ScratcH (on echo fading): Until 
midnight, Jabez—until midnight .. . 
until... 

JaBez (to himself . . 
whisper): What shall I do! Who can I 
turn to! What can I do! 

New ENGLANDER: He stood there... 
one man... alone and terrified... 
looking into hell .. . and then... 
then... 

Music: (light, sweet) 

New ENGLANDER: Like a cool, peace- 
ful hand resting for a moment on his 
soul, the thought came to him.. . 

JaBez (slowly): Daniel Webster! 
(more loudly) Daniel Webster! (almost 
sobbing with relief) Til go to Daniel 
Webster! I'll go to Daniel Webster! 

Music: (up to climax and out for...) 

JaBez: That's the whole story, Mr. 
Webster. I’m sorry it’s so late. It took 
me most of the day to get here... 

DANIEL: Well, you've certainly given 
yourself the devil's own row to hoe, 
haven't you, Neighbor Stone? But Ill 
take your case. 

Jasez (heartfelt): Oh, if you will, 
then I’ve got hope for the first time in 
seven years. 


DaniEL: Yes, I'll take it. I've got 
about seventy-five other things to do 
and the Missouri Compromise to 
straighten out, but I'll take your case. 
For if two New Hampshiremen aren’t 
a match for the devil, we might as well 
give the country back to the Indians. 
He comes tonight at midnight? 

JABEz: Yes. 

DaniEL: We'd best be starting then. 
I'll have my team hitched up. Yours are 
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tired. Besides, even the winds can't 
overtake my team when they’re travel- 
ing through New Hampshire. 

JaBez: I'll never forget this! Never! 

DaniEL (with a hearty chuckle): 
Son, I believe you. I don’t think you 
ever will. 

Music: (transition . . . swift moving 
bridge out of it.) 

Sounp: (of carriage and_ horses 
hooves racing along road . . .) 

Music: (Builds to climax and out 
for:) 

Jane: You're sure there’s nothing 
else I can get you, Mr. Webster? 

DaniEL: Not just now, Ma’am, al- 
though I may help myself to a piece of 
that pie later. You just run along to 
bed. The hour’s late and your husband 
and I have a matter to talk over. 

JaBEz: Goodbye, Jane. 

JANE (startled): Goodbye! 

JasBez: I meant goodnight. 

Jane: Goodnight, dear. Goodnight, 
Mr. Webster. It’s a great honor to have 
you with us. 

DaniEL: Thank you kindly, Ma’am. 

Sounp: (footsteps . . . door opens 
and closes) 

JaBEz (nervously): Wouldn't you— 
wouldn't you like to wait in the parlor? 

DaniEL (positively): No, indeed! A 
New England parlor’s the coldest place 
in America—but a New England kitch- 
en—! A New England kitchen’s a com- 
pletely different story. There’s warmth 
and friendliness and no pretense— 

JaBez: It’s almost midnight. 

DaniEL: Look at that fire. I often 
think—how many dreams burn brightly 
when you watch a fire—(dryly) and 
then go up in smoke. 

Jasez: He'll be here any moment! 

Danie. (placidly): When you're a 
lad, you watch a fire and think—I’m 
going to do this and this and this! 
And when you've reached your. man’s 
stature, you watch the fire and you 
think—my children will do it. 

JaBEz (desperately): Mr. Webster! 
(his voice shaking) Oh, Mr. Webster, 
you've got to get out of here! Harness 
your horses and get away from this 
place while you still can! 

DaniEL (with a smile . . . quietly): 
You’ve brought me a long way, neigh- 
bor, to tell me you don’t like my com- 
pany. 

JaBez: I’ve brought you to the 
brink of— And I had no right to do 
it. I didn’t think what I was doing. 
Let him take me if he wants to. But 
you—But you're the Union’s stay and 
New Hampshire’s pride. He mustn't 
get you, Mr. Webster. He mustn't get 
you! 

DaniEL (kindly): Ym obliged to 
you, Neighbor Stone. It’s kindly thought 
of. But there’s a jug on the table and 
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a case in hand. And I never left a jug 
or a case half finished in my life. 

Sounp: (dog howling off . . . then 
crack of thunder . . . out of it... rap 
on door.) 

DaniEL: Hmmm-hmmm! I thought 
your clock was a trifle slow, Neighbor 
Stone. Well! Let us admit our dis- 
tinguished visitor. 

SounD: (footsteps . . . door opens) 

ScratcH: Well! Mr. Webster, I pre- 
sume. 

DaNniEL: Attorney of record for Jabez 
Stone. Come in, sir. 

ScratcH: (veiled mocking polite- 
ness): Thank you, Mr. Webster. Good 
evening, Neighbor Stone. 

JABEz: (moans, off mike) 

ScratcH: You don’t seem to be in 
very good health, Neighbor Stone. 
But a warm climate should do won- 
ders for your condition. 

JABEZ: (moans again) 

ScratcH (with a dry chuckle): My 
debtors always treat me so badly. I 
can’t understand. I give them every- 
thing they want—but it’s never enough. 
Well, that’s beside the point. Mr. Web- 
ster, I shall call upon you, as a law- 
abiding citizen, to assist me in taking 
possession of my property. 

DaniEL: I don’t agree that the soul 
of Jabez Stone is your property. 

Scratcu (politely): Oh! Then let 
me show you the document. I have 
it right here. 

DaNIEL: Put it on the table. I don’t 
want to burn my hands. 

Scratcu: I'll hold it for you. 

DaniEL: Mmmmmmm-hmmmmmm. 

ScratcH (after a pause): I’m sure 
you observe that it’s in good order. 

DANIEL: Very well. I’ve seen enough 
of it. Well, now—(biting it out) Mr. 
Scratch—suppose we offer to compro- 
mise this case. 

ScratcH: Compromise it! Mr. Web- 
ster, you astound me! Why should I 
compromise when I am legally entitled 
to all. 

DaniEL: The property has increased 
in value since this was signed. Mr. 
Stone is now up for the state senate. 
State senators are worth more than this 
note calls for. 

ScratcH: The law is on my side, 
and I intend to stick to the letter of it. 
A state senator is worth no more or 
less than any other man. I admire your 
spirit, Mr. Webster—and your efforts on 
behalf of your client, but unless you 
have some more convincing argument 
to offer, I'm rather pressed for time— 

DaniEL (thundering): Pressed or 
not, you shall not have this man; Mr. 
Stone is an American citizen, and no 
American citizen may be forced into 
the service of a foreign prince. We 
fought England for that in °12, and 





we'll fight all hell for it again at any 
time it’s necessary. 

ScratcH: ForeignP—And who calls 
me a foreigner? 

DANIEL (surprised): Well, I never 
heard of the dev—of your claiming 
American citizenship! 

ScratcH: And who with better 
right? When the first wrong was done 
to the first Indian, I was there. When 
the first slaver put out for the Congo, 
I stood on her deck. Am I not in your 
books and _ stories and beliefs, from 
the first settlements on? Am I not 
spoken of, still, in every church in 
New England? (with a chuckle) ’Tis 
true the North claims me for a South- 
erner and the South for a Northerner, 
but I am neither. I am merely an 
honest American like yourself—and of 
the best descent—for, to tell the truth, 
Mr. Webster, though I don’t like to 
boast of it, my name is older in this 
country than yours! 

DaniEL (triumphantly): Very well! 
Then I stand on the Constitution! I de- 
mand a trial for my client! 

Scratcu (blinking): Well! The case 
is hardly one for an ordinary court. 
And indeed, the lateness of the hour— 

DanieL (ringing tones): Let it be 
‘any court you choose, so it is an 
American judge and an American 
jury! Let it be the alive or the dead; 
I'll abide the issue! 

ScratcH (triumphantly): Agreed, 
Mr. Webster, agreed! —and you shall 
have it! The alive or the dead you say! 
Very well, we'll take the dead! 

Sounp: (clap of thunder . . . sneak 
music . . then footsteps on echo and 
the indistinguishable murmur of voices 
approaching ) 

JaBez (terrified): Who comes at this 
hour! 

ScrarcH: The jury Mr. Webster de- 
mands. You must pardon the rough 
appearance of one or two; they will 
have come a long way. 

Sounp: (door blowing open—foot- 
steps on echo entering the room) 

ScratcH: Take your seats, gentle- 
men—over there on the right. (with 
mockery) May I introduce the jury, 
Mr. Webster—Walter Butler, the loyal- 
ist who spread fire and horror through 
the Mohawk Valley in the times of the 
Revolution. Simon Girty, the renegade, 
who saw white men burned at the stake 
and shouted with the Indians to see 
them burn. Governor Dale, who broke 
men on the wheel. Morton of Merry 
Mount, who was the terror of Plymouth 
Colony. Teach, the bloody pirate. John 
Smeet, the strangler. I won’t bore you 
with further identification. I’m sure you 
recognize most of them—and all of them 
played a part in American history. 
(music out) (mockingly) Well. Are 


you satisfied with the jury, Mr. Web. 
ster? 

DANIEL: Quite satisfied. Though ] 
miss General Arnold from the company 

ScratTcu: Benedict Arnold is engaged 
upon other business. Oh! You wanted a 
justice, I believe? 

Sounp: (one set of footsteps on echo 
up to mike and out) 

Scratcu: I bring you Justice Hy. 
thorne, a jurist of experience. He pre. 
sided at certain witch trials once held 
in Salem. There were others who re. 
pented of the business later, but not he, 

Voice 1 (on echo . . . sing song); 
Oyez, oyez, oyez. This trial is now ip 
session. Justice Hathorne presiding, 
Ovyez, oyez, oyez. 

Voice 2 (on echo): Proceed, Mr. 
Scratch. 

Scratcu: Your honor, I can state the 
case briefly. I have here a document, 
which calls for Jabez Stone to deliver 


his soul unto me at midnight this night, | 


Jabez Stone has seen fit to engage Mr, 
Webster to question the legality of this 
document, I therefore submit the deed, 
which you will find in good order— 

DantEL: I object. Your honor, Mr, 
Scratch is trying to influence the jury 
by establishing— 

Voice 2 (on echo): Objection over- 
ruled. 

ScratTcH: The deed is simple and to 
the point. You wil! find the signature 
to be Jabez Stone’s own. 

DaniEL: I object! 

Voice 2 (on echo): Objection over- 
ruled. 

Scratcu: And since we have estab 
lished that the deed is in good order 
and the signature is that of Jabez Stone, 
I request the jury to find for the plain- 
tiff and deliver Jabez Stone unto me. 

Voice 2 (on echo): The jury finds 
for the plaintiff. Court dismissed. 

Danie. (angrily): Oh, come, sir, this 
is ridiculous!) Am I not even to be 
heard? Surely, even in hell, there is 
some form of justice! 

Scratcu: We believe in the letter of 
the law, Mr. Webster. If a man sells 





rs 


Webster (Edward Arnold): You and only 
you stand between him and the devil. 
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his soul, he cannot claim it back. There’s 

no use attempting any appeal to our 

hearts, That is our least vulnerable spot. 
DantEt: I wouldn’t dream of it. But 

youre a gambler, Mr. Scratch. As a 
ambler, you surely wouldn't want to 
iss a challenge. 

gg ese 7 Do you think 

yourcould move this jury? 

" DanteL: I don’t know. But let me 

gamble for the soul of Jabez Stone. 
ScratcH: And if you lose? What 


stakes do you put up? 
Danie. (after a pause): My own 


soul. 
Biz: (surprised reaction from the 


, (with delight): Well, Mr. 
Webster! Now, you do tempt us! Speak 
for your client! 

DanrEL: Gentlemen of the Jury—I 
ask you to remember for a few mo- 
ments that you once were men. For 
though a devil can never know what it 
is to live—or to die—a man can never 
forget it. I ask you to remember the 
simple, little things of life—the fresh- 
ness of a fine morning lifting inside 
you-the vital, sharpened taste of food 
when you’re hungry—the drowsy com- 
fort of a bed when you’re weary—and 
the new day that’s every day when 
youre a child. I ask you to remember 
all the good things of living—and how 
those things sicken and die without 
freedom. You, of the jury, are Ameri- 
cans. You, too, played a part in this 
country. Perhaps now—looking back— 
it isn’t the part you wish you had 
played—for the knowledge of personal 
failure and lack of honor must be the 
greatest agony of any hell. But you 
were Americans. You played your part 
in the effort to carve a freedom out of 
naked rock and raw country. You 


fought, in your own ways, against op- 
pression, and you saw the seeds of lib- 
erty sprout and begin to grow. Some- 
where, during those days, each of you 
lost his way. There was no second 
chance for you—no chance to go back 
and begin again—to attempt to make 





A jury of traitors and renegades, but 
y Once were men and were Americans. 
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up for the things you’ve done. But you 
can give that chance to Jabez Stone. 
You can let one man return from the 
edge of hell and start over—for himself 
—and for you. Gentlemen of the Jury, 
I ask you to look at Jabez Stone. There 
he is. One ordinary, blundering Ameri- 
can who had a run of hard luck and 
wanted to change it. Don’t let him be 
punished for that through all eternity. 
There’s good in Jabez Stone. He has 
his faults—but he’s a man. There’s sad- 
ness in being a man—but it’s a proud 
thing too--and though no demon that 
was ever foaled can know the inward- 
ness of it, you can. 

Music: (sneaks) 

DaniEL: Gentlemen of the Jury, I 
beg you—remember what it is to love 
the one spot of land that each man 
calls his home—remember what it is to 
love the one woman who tends your 
hearth fire—to hold your children with- 
in your arms—to plan and dream and 
grow and live. Remember what it is to 
feel the wind of New Hampshire on 
your face, and the earth under you, 
and the red blood singing in your veins. 
Remember the sound of the word 
liberty and how that word caught fire 
and blazed until it became a light and 
hope and warmth to an entire world! 

Gentlemen of the Jury, remember 
that you were Americans—and are still 
Americans—and that this man who 
stands before you is of your flesh and 
of your dreams and of your soil—and 
you—and only you—stand between him 
—AND THE DEVIL! 

Music: (out) 

DaniEL (quietly): The defense rests. 

Voice 2 (on echo): The jury will 
retire to consider its verdict. 

Voice 1 (on echo): The jury has 
considered its verdict, your honor. We 
find for the defendant, Jabez Stone— 
Perhaps it’s not strictly in accordance 
with the evidence—but even the 
damned may salute the eloquence of 
Mr. Webster. 

Sounp: (clap of thunder . . 
hits . . . out of it cock crow) 

Music: (up to climax and out for:) 

JaBEz (dazed): They’re gone! They’re 
all gone! 

ScratcH: Well—I won't say I’m 
pleased about the verdict—but, never- 
theless, my congratulations, as between 
two gentlemen. 

DaniEL: I'll have Jabez Stone’s con- 
tract if you please. 

ScratcH: Yes, Mr. Webster. 

Sounp: (paper being torn) 

DaniEL: Now, then, as regarding the 
costs of the case. I want you to sit right 
down at that table and draw up a docu- 
ment promising never to bother Jabez 
Stone nor his heirs or assigns nor any 
other New Hampshireman till dooms- 
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day! For any Hades we want to raise 
in this state, we can raise ourselves 
without assistance from strangers. 

Sounp: (clap of hands.) 

Scratcu: It is done. Here. Glance it 
over. You'll find it in good order. 

DaniEL: Thank you.—Yes, this will 
do nicely. You certainly get things done 
in a hurry when you want to, don’t you. 

Scratcu: The resources of evil are 
infinite, Mr. Webster. Before I go 
would you like me to tell your fortune? 

DaniEL: Well, I don’t take much 
stock in fortune-tellers ordinarily; but, 
naturally, you’re a little different. 

ScratcH: The future’s not as you 
think it. Lesser men will be made Pres- 
ident, and you will be passed over. 

DaniEL: And, if I am, I'll still be 
Daniel Webster. Say on! 

ScratcH: You have two sons. You 
look to found a line. Each will die in 
war. Neither will reach greatness. 

DaniEL: Live or die, they are still 
my sons. Say on. 

ScratcH: You have made great 
speeches. You will make more. But the 
last great speech you make will turn 
many of your own against you. They 
will say you have turned your coat 
and sold your country. 

DaniEL: So it is an honest speech, 
it does not matter what men say. One 
question. I have fought for the Union 
all my life. Will I see that fight won 
against those who would tear it apart? 

ScratcH: Not while you live. But 
it will be won. And after you are dead, 
there are thousands who will fight for 
your cause because of words that you 
spoke. 

DanteEL (a roar of laughter): Why, 
then, you long-barreled, slab-sided, 
lantern-jawed fortune-telling note shav- 
er, be off with you to your own place 
before I put my mark on you! For, by 
the thirteen original colonies, I'd go to 
the pit itself to save the Union! 

ScratcH: Goodnight—and goodbye, 
Mr. Stone—and Mr. Webster. I don’t 
suppose we'll be meeting again—but— 
cest la vie. C’est la vie. Goodnight. 

Sounp: (door open—thunder roll) 

JaBez: Mr. Webster, I—I’m never 
going to be able to thank you. 

Music: (sneaks) 

DantEL (sighing): Well, it’s hard 
work talking all night. I hope there’s 
pie for breakfast, Neighbor Stone. Any- 
way, we got the best of old Scratch. 
(laughs heartily. Laugh up full into:) 

Music: (curtain) 

Narrator: That’s it. That’s the story 
of the Devil and Daniel Webster. And 
they say that whenever the devil comes 
near Marshfield even now, he gives it 
a wide berth. And he hasn’t been seen 
in New Hampshire from that day to 
this. Thanks to Daniel Webster. 
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Early Days 


HE EQUINOCTIAL GALES howled 
T about the little weatherboard house 
and roared through the riggings of 
the square-rigged ships at the bottom 
of our street, on the night when I was 
born. It was September 23, 1903. My 
parents lived at North Melbourne, close 
by the depot there of the Melbourne 
and Metropolitan Tramways Board for 
which my father worked. He was a 
gripman [driver] on the cable trams. 
I remember little of the house where 
I was born for we moved very soon to 
another, further from the tramway 
sheds. From the balcony of this house 
we could see the shipping in the Yarra 
River and the Spencer Street docks, 
very clearly. Almost always then, there 
were a score or more big sailing-ships 
secured in Yarra berths and in the 
docks. My earliest memories are of gaz- 


ing at them for hours with wonder and 


admiration. 

I remember my father driving his 
trams, taking us for walks round different 
parts of Melbourne (always with some 
purpose, to broaden our minds), and at 
home writing. He wrote poetry, and 
political articles. His poetry was about 
the bush and the strivings of man; the 
articles were to point the way towards 
a better world, for he was a pioneer in 
the Australian Labor movement and 
wrote extensively for its journals. He 
must have been a man of terrific en- 
ergy, mental and physical: he did not 
seem to know what rest meant. Above 
all, it was his ambition that we chil- 
dren should have a better chance than 
he had, and he sacrificed his own in- 
terests towards this end. I recall his 
horror when he realized that I should 
probably go to sea. 

The essential thing, said my father, 
was to become qualified in a profes- 
sion. The sea for me would be a dead 
end calling. I knew that he was talking 
sense, but my ambition to go to sea in 
sailing-ships grew rather than lessened. 

The years passed slowly—very slowly. 
Between the ages of 10 and 15, a year 
is a long, long time. In our home it was 
essential that the older children should 
contribute what they could to the fam- 
ily income; from the age of nine my 
elder brother and I had newspaper 
rounds, and when we were twelve, we 
worked at the Spotswood glass-bottle 
factory. 

I did well enough at school, and won 
my scholarship. For this the credit was 
the school’s and not mine, for I was 
not as interested as I should have been. 





Reprinted from The Set of the Sails, by 
Alan Villiers. Copyright 1949 by Alan Vil- 
liers. Used by permission of the publishers, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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Book condensation in the author's own words, 


Excerpts from the autobiography of a man who sailed the seas 


My father allowed me then to present 
myself for the Australian naval college 
examinations, in which I was interested 
when I heard that the navy had a full- 
rigged ship, an ex-clipper from the pas- 
senger trade, sailing out of Sydney. 
Halfway through the examinations I 
learned with disgust that she was 
rigged down and sailed no longer. I lost 
interest, and the selection committee, 
very wisely, decided that a naval life 
was not for me. 


There was an election in the state of 
Victoria and my father, because of his 
years of service in the Labor cause, was 
selected to contest a hopeless seat. 

But he had driven himself too hard. 
He had overworked consistently for 
years, without ever thinking of himself. 
“Never forget,” I can hear him saying 
now, “that your time on earth is a gift 
from God which you ought to use, with 
His other gifts, to enrich all living if 
you can.” 

He was still speaking of such things 
when our first ride in a motorcar took 
him to the Melbourne hospital. When 
we reached the hospital, where he ex- 
pected to be an outpatient for perhaps 
a few weeks, he was at once admitted. 
There was an operation for cancer, 
which was far advanced. It was hope- 
less. 

He was born. He lived forty-five 
years. He died. In the cupboard at his 
feet lay heaps of manuscripts, his Songs 
of Labor and of Love, his poems of the 
Australian bush, now never to be re- 
vised. All his great hopes for his coun- 
try and for us his sons were in that 
coffin too; somehow I knew that. He 
was an Australian of great vision and 
abiding faith in the destiny of the 
southern commonwealth; none of us 
would ever approach the standards set 
by him, or even begin to appreciate, 
for years, the values by which he had 


lived. He had risen above his environ. 
ment, and he had taken us with him 
though we were all so young when 
he died. 

Next day they threw earth down on 
the coffin, in a corner of the Coburg 
cemetery, and the dull thud of the 
clods was an agony to hear. I thought 
of many things as I stood there. What 
was it he had said? 

“Do not take my conduct for your 
precepts, but my advice.” 

I knew that if the pattern of my con 
duct throughout my life came near to 
his, then I would have little need to re- 
member the advice. 


Looking for a Ship 


I looked about me for a ship to sail 
in. I tried every vessel in the Little 
Dock, but they had no place for a raw- 
boned boy. 

The ancient master of the rakish 
schooner Joseph Sims at last set my feet 
in the right direction. He told me to get 


‘in touch with the Melbourne Ancient 


Mariners’ Club, which ran a school for 
sea-minded boys at Albert Park, a 
suburb of the city. 

I threw myself wholeheartedly into 
the school’s activities. We attended 
twice a week and on Saturday after- 
noons. 

At last, about four months after I 
had joined the school, my chance came. 
The Captain told my mother that if 
she would send me to Port Adelaide, 
there was a place for me as a cadet 
in the half-deck of the barque Rothe- 
say Bay, an old-timer in the trade be- 
tween Australi: and New Zealand 
which sometimes made voyages to San 
Francisco, or with cval among the 
Islands. 


[Alan Villiers sailed in the Rothesay 


Bay for New Zealand, where the ship 
picked up a timber cargo and sailed 
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for Australia. In Sydney he joined the 
square-rigged ship James Craig.] 


The little Craig tramped pleasantly 
about the Tasman Sea for several 
voyages, and I continued to be very 
happy aboard. I liked the life. 

As an ordinary seaman it behooved me 
to be silent when my elders were speak- 
ing. That was no hardship. I knew no 
yarns, and theirs were fascinating. I 
wish now that I had recorded them. 
At the time, I did not sufficiently ap- 
preciate how rich—and how rapidly dis- 
appearing—a vein of source material I 
was allowed to know. Nor did it ever 
occur to me that some day I should be 
something of a sailing-ship historian. I 
was still studying laboriously to be- 
come, some years hence, a square- 
rigged second mate. 

It seemed to me that the focs'l of a 
happy sailing-ship at sea was one of 
the more pleasant abodes of laboring 
man, where the sailors of all nations 
had learned through the centuries to 
work and live amicably together. Here 
there were true democracy, true inter- 
national cooperation. At least all were 
equal in their lack of possessions, their 
pride in their great calling and their 
skill, and their spirit of service to the 
ship. 

It has often seemed to me since, 
when as a newspaper-man in London 
it was my misfortune to attend inter- 
national conferences and the’ like, that 
those old sailors knew more about the 
realities of cooperation than the self- 
seeking politicians ashore ever dreamt 
existed. A sailor was a man for his own 
sake, one of a team. He lived a full 
life and he looked four-square upon the 
world, a world from which he sought 
no false distractions except in the 
frightful mediocrity of ports. And the 
high standard of real good manners— 
not a lacquer of standardized behavior, 
painfully acquired and even more pain- 
fully transparent, but based upon gen- 
uine consideration and respect for the 
problems of one’s kind and a real abil- 
ity to share the life of his own small 
community—this was astonishing to me, 
whose previous ideas of sea life had 
been gained from books, and a brief 
experience in the half-deck of the 
Rothesay Bay. 

Then one day we sailed into Port 
Phillip Bay. No sooner were we tied up 
than word came for’ard that the Craig 
was to go on to Hobart as a hulk, and 
she would sail no more. 


[Next the author signed on the Eng- 
lish ship Bellands, taking a cargo of 
grain to Falmouth for orders. Alan Vil- 
liers quickly learned that the Bellands 
was not the James Craig.] 






We were in a Lime-juicer now, and 
before the mast. I quickly gathered that 
as far as the afterguard [officers] was 
concerned, we were less than the scup- 
per-dirt. This brusque intolerance 
struck me as strange. 

I wondered a great deal more a day 
or two later, when there was a row in 
the port focs’l and a Cockney able sea- 
man led a deputation aft about the 
food (which was atrocious). The im- 
mediate cause of the trouble was a 
kettle, in which the watch was sup- 
posed to draw its tea. The kettle leaked 
beyond repair. As spokesman for his 
shipmates, the Cockney requested a 
new kettle and better food, as it was 
the holiday season. The mate said there 
were no new kettles, and they were 
already getting all. the food they had 
signed for. The Cockney demanded to 
see the captain, saying that they might 
as well have things put right before 
they went to sea. There were a few 
words. 

The captain’s answer was to make a 
hoist of flags, requesting a police boat. 
Off came the Williamstown police, full 
of fire, expecting to deal with at least 
a mutiny. But there was only the poor 
Cockney. He was taken away under 
arrest. We heard he had been sentenced 
to a month’s hard labor. 

We young Australians and New Zea- 
landers thought pretty furiously about 
this. To us, this was a new way to treat 
mariners. We felt the cold hand of class 
distinction descend upon us, and re- 
sented it sharply. Our food was the 
minimum scale laid down by the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act for the sustenance 
of deep sea mariners. It was of the 
poorest quality, parsimoniously distrib- 
uted. Every possible distinction was 
made between the poop and the focs’l. 
The English, it seemed to me, were a 
strange lot. That well-found great ship, 
paying high wages to an abundant 
crew, had a good freight and could 
save very little by meanness with the 
food. 

On the fourth of May when our noon 
position was Latitude 28 degrees 26 
minutes North. Longitude 41 West, we 
sighted a burning sailing-ship which 
our appalling afterguard sailed by and 
abandoned to its fate. This so infuriated 
the men for’ard that there very nearly 
was a mutiny, to compel the captain 
to allow the ship to fall off a little and 
at least investigate the ship afire. But 
the arms were aft. If a poor Cockney 
went to jail for a month for complain- 
ing about the food, where would we be 
in a mutiny? 

A rocket was seen by one of the 
lookouts in the middle watch. His re- 
port was ignored on the grounds that 
he had seen either a shooting star, or 


nothing. But at daybreak the burning 
ship could clearly be seen. She was 
about four miles away, then, on our lee 
quarter. The weather was perfect. She 
had a few rags of canvas set, and smoke 
was belching from her main hatch. Our 
second mate was an apprentice whose 
time had expired while the ship was 
in Melbourne, where he had hastily 
acquired a certificate. He had the 
watch. He climbed to the jigger-top, 
with the ship’s telescope. From there 
he could see that the stranger was a 
big barque, seriously afire. He called 
the mate. The mate had very bad eye- 
sight, and a poor opinion of the second 
mate. He could see nothing. This he 
would not admit, for he stood in peril 
of being forced out of his livelihood if 
his poor vision was advertised. 


Alan Villiers 


“Nothing but an auxiliary steamer,” 
he said with a grunt. “Ocean’s full of 
em.” 
“Surely, sir, auxiliary steamers gen- 
erally use funnels as smoke escapes, 
not their hatches,” said the second 
mate, who knew quite well the mate 
was almost blind. 

“That’s enough out of you! When 
you've been at sea as long as I have, 
youll know an auxiliary when you see 
one!” With that, the mate stumped 
down below. We did not see the cap- 
tain until seven bells. He, too, did not 
believe the second mate, though he 
must have known : »cut the mate’s poor 
eyesight. We sail on, though we 
would have lost not more than an hour 
or two, falling away from the wind and 
dropping down to offer assistance. 

Months afterwards, when we _ had 
come up to Europe, I learned that this 
vessel was the Dane Lysglimt. A notice 
in Lloyd’s List Weekly Summary dated 
June 17, 1921, reads as follows: 
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“From Delagoa Bay. March 6: 
Lysglimt (s.v.) to Kristiania, Aban- 
doned on fire 27.55 North 41.1 West 


th May.” 
: ft us sail by, the poor fellows 


' had abandoned their burning barque, 


and took to the North Atlantic in boats. 
They were later picked up, I am glad 
to say, by the French steamer Souivah, 
and landed at Marseilles. 

I was heartily sick of the Bellands, 
and took a very poor view of all Lime- 
juicers, long before we reached the 
Bay of Biscay. There the news that 
we were bound towards St. Nazaire, 
not Falmouth for orders, was allowed 
to be known. The change had been 
made at Melbourne before sailing, but 
the crew were not told of it. It was, 
I suppose, considered none of our 
business; but such mail as we expected 
was wrongly addressed. 

[From St. Nazaire, Alan Villiers 
went to London to find a ship. There 
he had no luck and made his way back 
to France. In Bordeaux he signed on 
the Lawhill, a Finnish ship that was 
returning to Australia for a cargo of 


. grain.] 


What was I letting myself in for? 
I very quickly found out. I was em- 
barked upon the smartest piece of 
deepsea sailing it had been my good 
fortune to enjoy. I was setting out as 
an almost unwilling participant in a 
feat of ship handling under sail which 
was stimulating, instructive, and of 
life-long value. I was about to be a 
privileged sharer in the sailing of a 
happy great ship from France to South 
Australia in 74 days. 

On the evening of the 74th day the 
lights of Port Lincoln were before us. 
After nightfall, all hands on deck, we 
approached the anchorage off Port 
Lincoln with a slowly freshening fair 
wind. The night was black, and threat- 
ening. We were taking the sail off 
her easily, to bring her up under the 
upper tops’ls only. The lower tops'ls 
were clewed up. Five of us were aloft 
getting a handsome stow on the fore 
lower tops’l. The mate was on the fore- 
castle head with the carpenter, stand- 
ing by to let go. 

Suddenly there was a shout from 
for'ard. How dark was the sea before 
the bows! 

“I believe we sail ashore!” It was 
the mate’s voice with a note of 
urgency. Immediately there was a roar 
of cable as he let go. 

And immediately, too, the forefoot 
of the big ship came up on the beach, 
as she hit Australia a gentle thump 
which quivered the masts and all the 
tigging. Caught off balance, working 
with two hands, I was pitched from 
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the yard and hurtled to the deck. I 
was so surprised that I had no time 
even to be frightened. One moment | 
was working away, full of pleasurable 
thoughts. Next moment, the rigging 
was flying past me, and a tar-covered 
wire hit me a grazing clout. I felt 
myself strike other rigging. Then the 
deck. It seemed to me, in a last in- 
stant of consciousness, that the déck 
was surprisingly soft. 

It was not the deck that was soft. 
It was I. 


Fore-and-Aft Interlude 


I was lucky not to be dead. I was 
carted along the deck on a piece of 
canvas and put in a bunk in the chart- 
house, while the more important busi- 
ness of refloating the ship was attended 
to. The second mate patched me up. 
In the morning, the port doctor came. 
By the grace of God and the profusion 
of the Lawhill’s rigging I had not been 
badly injured. I had no broken bones 
—only a wrenched pelvis, some inter- 
nal injuries, and a nasty jab in the left 
thigh where I had fallen on a ring- 
bolt. 

A few days before the Lawhill was 
to sail towards Falmouth for orders, 
I was paid off. I could just walk. I 
felt groggy and far from strong, but 
I could stand on my feet. I took my 
wretched pay at the Shipping Office. It 
was barely sufficient to pay my rail 
way fare back to Melbourne. 


[After several coastwise trips in 
small boats, Mr. Villiers made a voyage 
to England and back to Melbourne in 
a steamer called the Erriba.] 


I had my time in now, and the 
money to finance a course ashore for 
second mate’s ticket. My Lawhill 
wounds still bothered me and con- 
tinued to worry me for years, but I 
was all right. However, the prospects 
of becoming a watch-keeping officer 
in such a vessel as the Erriba did not, 
appeal to me. And it was obvious that 
I could no longer achieve my am- 
bition of becoming a master in deep- 
sea Sail. 

I decided to leave the sea, and go 
to Hobart in Tasmania, and begin life 
afresh. 


A Tasmanian Newspaper 


Just how I was going to make my 
way in Tasmania, I didn’t know. Here 
I was, nineteen years old, with nothing 
to my credit but four years of wasted 
time trying to qualify for a profession 
which I no longer considered worth 
following. 

I found a job simply by walking 
round Hobart with my eyes open, and 


noticing a great deal of construction at 
a new plant at a place called Risdon, on 
the banks of the river Derwent. The 
plant was a huge one for the extraction 
of zinc by electrolysis, and about that I 
knew nothing. But I did know some- 
thing about rigging. 

I enjoyed the work at Risdon. When 
I was laid off, I picked up a casual job 
at a jam factory, for the fruit season 
was in full swing. These stopgap jobs 
were all very well, but I had no inten- 
tion of becoming a dead-end laborer. I 
still had a great interest in ships—all 
ships. No deepsea sailing-ships came in, 
but I met an old shipmate. 

While I was in a quandary as to 
what to do, my friend and I chanced 
to be waiting outside the Hobart town- 
hall one Sunday afternoon, waiting for 
the doors to open for a musical concert, 
when a small car drove up to the news- 
paper office opposite, and a smart 
young man got out. He was well dressed 
and appeared prosperous. My shipmate 
knew him, and they exchanged greet- 
ings. The smart young man let himself 
into a side door of the newspaper 
building, and I wondered what he could 
be doing there. 

“Why, that’s Jack Williams, from 
Devonport,” my friend told me. “He’s 
a newspaper reporter—you know, a 
journalist. He works for the Mercury 
here. I expect he’s gone in there to 
write up his report of something or 
other from last night, in time for to- 
morrow’s paper.” 

A newspaper reporter? Why, this was 
just the thing for me! It came to me 
almost with the suddenness of a bomb- 
burst that newspaper reporting was 
just the thing that I could do. 

It was all very well to decide that I 
intended to become a journalist, but 
how could I set about it? The thing to 
do, I thought, was to prepare a note 
requesting an interview, and take the 
note along to the newspaper office my- 
self. So upon the Monday morning I 
took an hour’s leave from the jam fac- 
tory and presented myself at the front 
office of the Mercury, with a request to 
see the editor. My note was sent in to 
the manager, who must have been a 
kindly man. At any rate a message that 
a sailor was outside who wished to be- 
come a journalist was sufficient to open 
his door. 

What were my qualifications? he 
asked. Well, I had done fairly at school 
and had matriculated, with a scholar- 
ship; I had served several years in deep- 
sea sailing ships, and had wandered 
over some part of the world; I thought 
I could at least make a job of a column 
in the Mercury headed “Shipping In- 
telligence” which was neither very ac- 
curate about ships, nor particularly 
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intelligent; I liked writing concise ac- 
counts of things. 

Well, he said, not very gratified by 
my remark about his shipping column, 
the young junior who writes that covers 
the Hobart magistrate’s courts, fire sta- 
tions, and hospitals as well, and does 
a turn of telephone duty in the eve- 
nings, taking down in shorthand news 
phoned in by district correspondents. 
How should I get on with all that? His 
reporter's knowledge of shipping might 
be deficient, in some points, but he had 
served four years as a cadet and junior 
reporter, and had been a copy-holder 
in the proof-readers’ room for a year 
before that. He could write shorthand 
and use a typewriter. He knew the 
Mercury’s style, and its sources of infor- 
mation. 

The manager went on to point out 
that in order to become a reporter at 
all, it was necessary to serve a three- 
year cadetship, and to be selected as a 
cadet, one must first serve at least 
twelve months in the proof-readers’ 
room to learn something of the ropes. 
There were already four youths in that 
room waiting for the chance to become 
cadet reporters and some had been 
waiting two years. There was also a list 
of young gentlemen, well recommended 
by their schools, who were waiting to 
enter the reading room. 

The manager said I could come back 
that evening to discuss the matter with 
the head reader, if I wished, and if I 
would send in the journals I had kept 
aboard my various ships, he would read 
them with interest. I should have to 
learn to write shorthand at least 120 
words a minute and be prepared to 
reach licensed shorthand writers’ stand- 
ards, for the Mercury took its verbatim 
reports seriously. I should also be re- 
quired to learn how to use a typewriter, 
at my own expense. If I was prepared 
to do all these things, and to spend at 
least a year in the proof-reading room, 
my name might be added to the wait- 
ing list. 


When I called on the head reader 


that evening I learned that the pros- 
pects were even slimmer than the man- 
ager had suggested. A copyholder, I 
gathered, was a youth who read aloud 
from the reporters’ manuscript or type- 
script while a proof-reader corrected 
the proofs. To begin with, I should earn 
no more than 25 or 30 shillings, and 
my board cost more than that. There 
were far more applicants than there 
were vacancies. The Mercury was a 
comfortable office and, once employed 
there, people rarely left. 

The head reader took down my name 
and temporary address, and advised me 
to keep the job I had until a vacancy 
occurred in the Mercury. Weeks passed. 


I heard nothing from the newspaper 
office. A month passed. I wrote. The 
head reader acknowledged the letter. 
No vacancies yet, he said. Two months 
passed. I was without a job. Meanwhile 
I had enrolled myself at a local busi- 
ness college, learning shorthand and 
typewriting at night with a group of 
merry Tasmanian girls. I read avidly 
and studied anything I could get hold 
of which had any bearing on the news- 
paper life. 

Three months passed. I was back at 
the zinc works doing more rigging. This 
lasted only a week or two, and I was 
laid off again. 

Patience, patience—how difficult a 
quality to maintain when one is nine- 
teen. I began to long again for the rest- 
less sea, that queller of turbulence with 
its own wild spirit. 

I graduated from the business col- 
lege, without distinction. At last, when 
I had almost given up hope, I was 
summoned one morning to the man- 
ager’s office and informed that I could 
begin as a copy-holder that same night. 
And because he knew I should have to 
live on my pay and was not in the 
position of the youngsters normally be- 
ginning in the readers’ room, my pay 
would be two pounds a week as a start. 

The work was far from difficult. I 
read aloud from scraps of paper while 
a harassed reader checked the wet and 
sticky proofs, now and then cursing and 
jabbing at them ‘with a large pen, 
making queer hieroglyphs in the mar- 
gin. I began at six in the evening and 
finished when the last proof went to 
the composing room, which was gen- 
erally between one and two next morn- 
ing. At least I was supposed to finish 
then. Generally I hung round the office 
until the paper had gone to press, for 
having at last gained a foothold inside 
I was loath to leave again, even to 
sleep. I wanted to learn as much as 
possible as quickly as I could, and I 
was determined that somehow or other 
I would develop into a qualified re- 
porter in less than four years, I discov- 
ered that daily newspapers weren't 
written: they were flung together, in a 
great hurry, from a mass of cabled puz- 
zles and a host of typed reports from 
the ends of the earth. 

The three youths ahead of me for 
promotion to cadet-reporter were smart 
young fellows, and the whole editorial 
staff was radiant with health. I was up 
against a brick wall. Months passed. 

In due course, I had a turn at day 
reading, and to keep me out of mis- 
chief was given the additional job of 
racing editor of the Mercury’s associ- 
ated weekly newspaper. 

I had become extremely restless, 
and almost despaired of ever getting 





on, when one day a little fleet 
strange vessels put into Storm Bay and 
steamed up to Hobart’s wharves, 
were five of them. They were sma 
lithe steamers, with high flared bows 
and lovely lines. Their high mainmag 
carried lookout barrels and in the bows 
of each was a small, stubby gun, Some 
of them had come from Norway, som 
from Seattle. The flag they flew wa 
Norwegian and the tough-looking me 
aboard spoke a language I could y, 
derstand. After them, obviously keep 
ing a rendezvous, came a large steam. 
er, her decks a clutter of boilers anj 
curious gear and boats. There wy 
considerable secrecy about the ships 
and their purpose, but the waterfrop 
gossip was that they were modem 
whalers, bound upon an expedition 
a new, great whaling grounds som. 
where in the ice of the Antarctic, § 

I quickly confirmed the gossip fron 
the men themselves. I learned that th 
large steamer, the name of which way 
Sir James Clark Ross, was short of mep 
and wished to recruit at Hobart, | 
presented myself forthwith to the cap 
tain of the whaling-ship, and wa 
signed on at the Norwegian consulate 
as a whaler’s laborer, at a wage of fou 
pounds a month and a share in the ail 
which amounted to about a farthing 
a barrel. It struck me that this ev 
pedition ought to be the making of a 
extremely interesting story, and I wa 
just the fellow to go after it. This was 
Opportunity, knocking loudly, and | 
was in. The proof-reading could g 
to the devil. 

















Go to the Antarctic 


On November 30, 1923, I sailed 
from Hobart in the whale factory-ship 
Sir James Clark Ross. This was the 
first modern whaling expedition into 
the Ross Sea. This was my chance to 
present what picture I could, for the 
newspaper readers at least of Tasmania 
and perhaps also of Australia. Before 
the expedition sailed, I made an a 
rangement with the Mercury to let me 
have a cheap camera and some films, 
and the newspaper, besides giving me 
an authority to send press messages it 
Australia and New Zealand, promised 
me my job back when I returned with 
no loss of place on the roster for pro 
motion, and ten pounds if I tured 
in a good story. 

For month after month, I did my 
share of the work, and photographed, 
and took notes. I sent off all the news 
which the captain would permit. | 
photographed every aspect of modem 
whaling, and was permitted to make 
short runs in the chasers to photograph 
there. Our working day was fourteet 
hours, sometimes sixteen. The whole 
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thing was a grand adventure for me. 
and I reveled in it. 

Back in Hobart, I learned that my 
cabled news had been sold round the 
world, and the editor informed me 
that I should be appointed at once 
to the staff as a junior reporter and 
not required to serve any part of 
the customary three years’ cadetship. 
This was an excellent dividend. My 
fifteen articles about the whaling 
voyage were syndicated throughout 
Australia and New Zealand, and 
brought in a couple of hundred 
pounds. I was twenty years old; the 
year, mid-1924. 


Could | Write a Book? 


I found the work of a junior re- 
porter a delight and a relaxation, 
after proof-reading and seafaring. I 
threw myself heart and soul into this 
new profession. All I had to do was 
to go where the news editor sent me, 
and record in a minimum .of clear 
and accurate prose what I had heard 
or seen. What a calling to be paid for! 

Within less than six months, with 
that two hundred pounds behind me, 
I was married and trying to settle 
down. I married a girl on the Mercury 
staff. 

My articles on the whaling voyage 
had done so well in Australia that the 
Mercury reissued them in a sort of 
book form. The title of this work was 
To the Frozen South and it was, I 
suppose, my first book. Its circulation 
was limited to Australia, and I don’t 
think it went very far there. But its 
publication had one result I did not 
foresee. A Hobart lawyer who chanced 
to be going to England at the time 
the booklet was issued took a copy 
with him. I did not know this lawyer, 
except by repute, and was not in touch 
with him. But he took it upon him- 
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self to sell my book through the lit- 
erary agents in London. Since the 
subject was a new one, he did not 
have to hawk the thing very far be- 
fore he found an agent who was in- 
terested enough to undertake to find 
a publisher on both sides of the At- 
lantic, if the writer could extend the 
material to some 100,000 words from 
the 60,000 already written, and add 
further photographs. 

I knew nothing about all this. At 
the time, I had far too great a respect 
for the book world to imagine that 
anything I had written or ever would 
write was worth real book-covers. 

The lawyer returned to Hobart. He 
was a foxy rascal. When he had been 
back a day or two, he sent for me 
and asked me if I thought I could 
write a book? No, I said, I thought 
not. Well, he said, he could perhaps 
get a book published for me, if I 
would undertake to add some 30,000 
or 40,000 words to my whaling articles 
and let him have a full collection of 
my photographs from the expedition. 
But first I should have to grant him 
an option over all my rights and title 
in the accounts I had written or should 
write about the whaling voyage, and 
my photographs. This, he assured me, 
was a mere formality. He would then, 
he said, use his best endeavors to have 
a volume by me published in the 
United Kingdom and the United 
States, and he would conduct all the 
negotiations for this at his own ex- 
pense. 

I signed the contract which the foxy 
one had ready, giving away all rights 
in any book I might produce about the 
whaling voyage, and for this I was to 
receive half the book’s earnings, less 
expenses. For his astuteness in ap- 
proaching the London agent, the law- 
yer contented himself with a mere fifty 


29 


percent of my future book earnings. 

When my reporting was finished that 
day, I went straight home and sat down 
at the typewriter. Within a day or two, 
I had finished the book, as if the print- 
er’s devil had been at my elbow scream- 
ing for the copy. I had acquired the 
habit of working quickly—too quickly— 
from the newspaper training. I had no 
idea then of the ghastly permanence 
of the published book, no nightmares 
—as I should have had—of the hastily 
written thing following me through the 
years, haunting me, sneering at me: So 
you rushed me through the typewriter 
in a couple of days; did you? Clever 
fellow! And how do you like reading 
me now? Can't stand it? No wonder! 
If you only learned not to do the like 
again, perhaps it won't be so bad. But 
did you? DID YOU? 

My book was called Whaling in the 
Frozen South. It was published both 
in London and America, and transla- 
tions followed. It sold well, and was 
kindly reviewed. 


In the government offices one day I 
discovered there were state archives, 
and, looking into these, I found they 
were largely concerned with ships and 
the sea. I made it my hobby to search 
through the maritime records of old 
Tasmania wherever I could find them. 
The thought came to me that the story 
of these ships was one I could write. 
Here was an opportunity akin to that 
in the Sir James Clark Ross. My mar- 
ried life was not a conspicuous success, 
for the practice of marrying the first 
attractive blonde one thinks one knows, 
at the age of 20, is not really to be 
commended. Instead of finding happy 
fulfillment in marriage, I had removed 
all chance of happiness—or so it seemed. 
I turned more and more to work as my 
outlet and my hobby. My whole life 
was work, and I was glad to be in a 
profession which I could turn also into 


a hobby. ; 


Early in December, 1927, I was 
sent to Melbourne to report an inter- 
state conference of special interest to 
Tasmania. I forget what it was. As the 
Bass Straits ferry came in from Laun- 
ceston I saw a beauty of a four-masted 
barque lying in the swinging basin. The 
blue-crossed white flag of Finland flew 
from her upper gaff, and I'd time to see 
that the name on her fleet bows was 
Herzogin Cecilie. Astern of her was 
another lovely model of a sailing-ship. 
She flew the blue-and-gold flag of 
Sweden. The name on her counter was 
Beatrice, of Gothenburg. I hurried from 
the ferry to their berth, forgetting the 
conference. 

I boarded the Finn, which was reg- 
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istered in Mariehamn. In the big saloon 
aft I saw, poring over a small type- 
writer, the huge shoulders and square 
head of a man I knew. 

It was Captain Ruben de Cloux, the 
man who had been master of the Law- 
hill when I joined her at Bordeaux. 


Falmouth for Orders 


There was no reason why Captain 
de Cloux should remember me, but he 
did. We were not speaking for a mo- 
ment before I found that he was very 
shorthanded, and no one in Melbourne 
had sought a berth. I arranged to ship 
with him for the coming passage 
towards Europe, as able seaman, at 
six pounds (Australian) a month, pay 
off in the United Kingdom. He was, he 
said, to sail to Port Lincoln to load 
wheat as soon as he had completed dis- 
charge of his Baltic pine and taken in 
a little ballast, and the Swedish four- 
master astern of him had challenged 
him to a race. An association of under- 
writers in Stockholm was putting up 
a silver cup, and it was going to be a 
real “go.” 

I wondered why I had heard nothing 
about this in the newspapers for it was 
obviously a first-rate story. For the time 
being, I said nothing of my plans to 
anyone. 

Against Beatrice’s thirty boys, Cecilie 
had nineteen, and no tradesmen. Her 
older boys acted as her tradesmen and 
petty officers. She had seven rated as 
able seamen, three ordinary seamen, 
three deckboys, and six first-voyage ap- 
prentices. 

The remarkable reputation of Cap- 
tain de Cloux was well known to Sam 
Svensson, chief mate of the Swedish 
ship. Even in his level mind, there was 
a slight suspicion that de Cloux could 
troller—conjure up winds and weather 
he wanted. The belief among sailing- 
ship men that “Russian” Finns could 
practice black arts was very old and 
quite a real one. 

It was obvious that 
15,000-mile race from Port Lincoln to 
the Lizard between these two well- 
matched four-masted barques ought to 
be as good a story as I had stumbled 
upon when I shipped in the Sir James 
Clark Ross. I was a little dubious about 
the Cecilie from an able seaman’s point 
of view (especially an able seaman 
softened by three years ashore). She 
was not well manned. On deck she was 
a brute of a ship. 

But there was Captain de Cloux, 
smiling. He had been handling the big 
ship since leaving the Lawhill six years 
before, always with boy crews. Perhaps 
he could troller. 

First, I had to work out some way 
in which I was free to join, myself, 


the coming’ 





There were three serious disabilities— 
my contracts with Mr. Scrooge, my job, 
and my wife. As for the contracts, I 
thought it was high time I told Scrooge 
to go to the devil. When I returned to 
Hobart, I took the contracts to a mag- 
istrate I respected, who had recently 
resigned from the bench to return to 
practice. He went purple in the face 
when he looked at them and wanted 
Scrooge hauled up before the Law So- 
ciety there and then. 

As for my job, I had been turning 
over in my mind for some time the pos- 
sibility that the Mercury might send a 
staff man—preferably myself—to the 
United Kingdom and northern Europe 
to investigate the marketing conditions 
for Tasmanian exports on those markets. 
The chief export in southern Tasmania 
was apples, and everyone in the trade 
was doing well out of it, except the 
producer. 

Well, here was a way to attend to 
the assignment, without paying fares. 
I put it to the editor, then, for six 
months’ leave, my job back, and one 
hundred pounds towards expenses. I 
would get myself to England and the 
Continent and make a detailed survey 
of fruit marketing conditions for his 
newspaper. He jumped at the idea. 

My wife thought I was mad. Go back 
to sea? That uncertain calling of ne’er- 
do-wells and the unstable! But I knew 
what I was doing. The hundred pounds 
from the newspaper would take care of 
her while I was away; my six pounds a 
month from the ship, with the proceeds 
of whatever I could sell to magazines 
when I got to England, would keep me 
going. So I packed my sea-bag and 
departed. 

It was January 16 before I reached 
Port Lincoln, and I joined the ship 
straight away, climbing to the main 
royal yard as soon as I had put my sea- 
bag aboard. I found I was all right. I 
was pleased about this, and even more 
pleased to be made very welcome 
aboard by Captain de Cloux and the 
crew. 

The woeful inadequacy of the crew 
was apparent even to de Cloux, and 
when on the last night two apprentices 
deserted, he was depressed. He told me 
he would take a dozen young Austra- 
lians if any cared to come, and they 
could sign for the round voyage so 
there would be no fear of being strand- 
ed. But this was in the days before the 
last of the sailing-ships were invested 
with a fashionable glamor, and there 
were no offers. The public had not 
heard of the grain race and the Herzogin 
Cecilie was just another ship. Within a 
year or two, it was different. Youths 
from all over the world were then pre- 
pared to pay the owner $500 for the 





privilege of shipping in any of his ves. 
sels, and the Cecilie had the pick of 
them all. 

Within a day or two, I had formed a 
poor opinion of two of the Cecilie’s four 
watch-keeping mates. The chief mate 
went ashore in yellow kid gloves, and 
kept a pair of spats of the same color 
for use in Europe. He dared not put 
them on in Australia. He yelled about 
the decks all day, in several languages, 
and harassed the good young sailors at 
their work. He was a huge, bullying sort 
of a fellow, 22 years old. I wondered 
why de Cloux put up with him, until 
I learned he was said to have some 
influence with the owner. The second 
mate was all right, but the third looked 
like a cowhand. 

We sailed three days after I joined. 
Now began the grim business of get- 
ting the very best out of that huge ship 
with her boy-crew, and it was drudg- 
ery. De Cloux hung to every stitch of 
sail, and the yards were trimmed to 
every slightest variation in the breeze. 
Nothing but perfection in his sail-aero- 
foils was good enough for de Cloux. 
With nine hands a watch, perfection 
was a hard taskmaster. 

When we had been 33 days at sea, 
we came around the Horn. It was a 
famous run from the south of New Zea- 
land. We drove her for all she was 
worth—more than we were worth, if it 
comes to that. Our whole complement 
made less than a watch for that great 
ship under such conditions. We went 
short of sleep. Several of the appren- 
tices regretted bitterly that they had 
lacked the guts to run away. A boy 
was pitched over the huge wheel by 
a kick of the rudder, and his shoulder 
wrenched. Two were ruptured, trying 
to roll up the remnants of a wet and 
wind-maddened sail. The infernal mate 
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hazed his small watch, when he could, 
though the second mate nursed his as 
much as possible. But the ship was dry 
and our progress was famous. Our quar- 
ters were not washed out, and the food 
was warm, good, and abundant. 

One distraction we had which we 
had not bargained for. When the ship 
was a few days at sea, a stowaway 
came up from the hold. Usually stow- 
aways are a curse. They are almost in- 
variably useless, for the peculiar men- 
tality which prompts a person to steal 
a passage from a ship, in most circum- 
stances is also such as to make them 
more or less unemployable. However, 
on that passage we should have been 
glad, almost, to welcome any able- 
bodied stowaway. But this person who 
burst suddenly on us was a wretched 
young woman, thin, straggly-haired, 
and seasick. She was dressed as a boy, 
and her angular figure aided the illu- 
sion. But she was more or less feminine. 
Her face was green, her nose red and 
long unpowdered, and the wisps of her 
mouse-colored hair flicked in the wind 
like recalcitrant straws on a worn-out 
broom: 

“Satan's Satan!” roared de Cloux, and 
the blustery big mate turned white and 
speechless. Well he might, for the wo- 
mon was a rejected girl friend of his, 
from Port Lincoln, and he was affianced 
to the owner’s secretary. A pretty mess 


it would be, when she read the reports . 


of a girl stowaway in her hero’s ship! 
Within a day or two, when the news 
got round that she had no warm cloth- 
ing (and nothing, indeed, save the in- 
appropriate rags in which she had come 
up from the hold) all hands ransacked 
their sea-bags for her, and turned in 
jerseys, pullovers, lengths of material 
for skirts, and everything they could 
find. De Cloux made her a pair of 
leather shoes, from the sailmaking 
leather, first cutting a pair of lasts. 
They were good shoes. The blustery 
big mate made her nothing, but he kept 
a very wary eye on her. He was an ass 
of the sort who found it impossible to 
scom any reasonably youthful female. 
At a dance of ours, a night or two 
before sailing, the stowaway was there. 
She had passed well enough in the 
crowd, painted and dolled up a little. 
The boys recalled that she was full of 
enthusiasm for a voyage then, and 
wanted to know how she could join. 

“Stow away!” said the silly mate. 
“Stow away-—that’s the thing to do.” 

Well, now she’d done it; and her 
Viking he-man mate was not pleased 
at all. 

The girl was put to work as cabin- 
boy, and she worked hard. There was 
plenty of room for her, and she could 
keep herself to herself. At this, nobody 
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bothered her. Later when we came to 
the fine weather and she brought a large 
suitcase stuffed with clothes up from 
the hold where she had hidden it, all 
hands were disgusted with her. Why 
had she allowed us to tear up our few 
things for her, when she had so much? 
We were 50 days out at the time and 
it was flat calm. A Swedish ordinary 
seaman had killed an albatross a day or 
two earlier. Now with the flat calm, 
the dead albatross, and the blasted 
young woman, all hands looked forward 
gloomily to a passage of more than a 
hundred days, and no longer searched 
the horizon astern for signs of the 
Beatrice. She must have crossed the 
Line long since, while we still wallowed 
in the South Atlantic’s extensive horse 
latitudes. 

Across the Line at last, we lan- 
guished in the doldrums. Working our 
heavy great schoolship through the dol- 
drums was punishing work. It was a 
bad season on the Line; there was far 
too much calm, far too much shifting 
every sail in the ship for a dribble of 
wind which puffed and then was gone. 

At last the north-east trades came, 
and we blew along in a boil of foam 
once more, racing towards England. 

During the whole of the voyage I 
worked steadily on what was to be my 
book. I wrote it chapter by chapter as 
the voyage progressed. At first an in- 
terested audience of the fair-haired ap- 
prentices and boys would assemble in 
the alleyway to watch the strange sight 
of the ship’s own author writing a book. 
But they soon tired of this, for it was 
far from thrilling. They had never seen 
a book being written before: it was 
soon obvious that the process was a 
boring one and the sight of a heavy- 
handed able seaman hitting a small 
typewriter on the edge of a bunk in 
a tiny cabin was without interest. I 
photographed all I could; and as an 
able seaman, I was kept busy. It was 
a strenuous life. 


We were over three months at sea 
when we came at last towards Falm- 
outh Bay. On the 96th day, we an- 
chored in the Roads there: Beatrice had 
not arrived! 


By Way of Cape Horn 


Beatrice was 114 days. When the 
Beatrice arrived I finished my book, 
and all my photographs developed 
satisfactorily. I called the book Fal- 
mouth for Orders, which was a good 
seafaring title. 

The first thing I did, after leaving 
the typescript of Falmouth for Orders 
with the literary agent who had once 
dealt with Mr. Scrooge (he looked at 
me rather curiously, I thought), was 
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to book my passage back to Tasmania. 
This time I was not going to be 
stranded. I had some money. 

During the whole of my stay in 
England I studied conditions in the 
Overseas apple market. I met some 
oily gentlemen who seemed to be do- 
ing very well out of the apple business 
and any other produce they could get 
hold of, no matter how the growers 
fared. Some of these gentlemen tried 
to put me off. They were so suspicious 
that I became suspicious myself, and 
got after them thoroughly. As soon as 
I felt that I had got the bones of the 
story in London and the chief pro- 
vincial markets, I hurried to the Con- 
tinent and “covered” that. 

I returned to Australia by passenger 
vessel. At Fremantle the news reached 
me that my infernal articles about fruit 
marketing had caused a minor sensa- 
tion, at any rate among the growers, 
and the Mercury was issuing a reprint 
in book form with a foreword by the 
State Premier. Back in Hobart, I found 
myself regarded as an expert on ap- 
ples in general, and the European 
market in particular. I was nothing of 
the sort, but an investigator who had 
gone after facts in the possession of 
others. I had neither facts nor views 
myself. Now I heard that I might be 
expected to take a seat on the fruit 
advisory board, and to make a lecture 
tour of the chief growing centres in 
the state. It was time to leave Tas- 
mania. I crept back quietly to the re- 
porters’ room; but it wouldn’t do. The 
Mercury was very pleased with its 
enterprise, and the tomtoms were 
beating. 

I could have ridden into politics on 
the red skins of the island’s apples; I 
could have plugged away a few years 
more for the Mercury, and have be- 
come some sort of executive. Or I 
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could have gone to the mainland and 
tried fresh fields there. But the main- 
land had no interest tor me, since I 
hailed from it; 1 wanted nothing of 
politics; and a long lifetime of placid 
toil tor the Mercury in happy old 
Hobart had no real appeal—not in a 
world which still knew ships. | was 
not in Tasmanis six months before | 
was away again. 

Early in 1929, | lett the Mercury 
and shipped as able seaman in the 
Finnish full-rigged ship Grace Harwar, 
of the Erikson Line, my intention being 
to make a film of the voyage of one 
of those classic ships, the Cape Horn 
full-riggers. The Grace Harwar was 
the last in service 

This film idea was not originally 
mine. It was suggested by a brother re- 
porter named Ronald Walker, aged 20, 
a young man very interested in ships 
and the sea. Neither he nor | knew 
anything about the technicalities ot 
the cinema (we had not seen a motion 
picture camera); but it seemed to both 
of us that the world had place for a 
documentary film on the lovely sailing- 
ship while she still survived. 

But I had some doubts about the 
wisdom of shipping in such a vessel 
as the Grace Harwar, bound round 
the Horn towards the Channel for 
orders in the middle of the southern 
winter. I should never have gone in 
such a ship, except that she was per- 
fect photographically, and as the last 
full-rigger in the trade, the best ship 
historically for our enterprise. 

The Grace Harwar was a dog with 
a bad name. Her name was near the 
top of the list in my little book of ships 
not to sail in. She killed someone 
every voyage. This was no superstition 
but a matter of cold fact. She was a 
killer and had been for years wash- 
ing sailors overboard, knocking their 
heads off with parted wires, dropping 
them out of the rigging. She was al- 
ways in trouble. Since the days when 
her master had had to bury the body 
of his young wife in her ballast for a 
trans-Pacific passage with a recalcitrant 
crew who threatened to report him for 
murder, the Grace Harwar had been 
a lady with a hoodoo. 

This time my wife gave me an 
ultimatum. I could choose the sea, or 
her. This was a choice already made. 
My sea-bag was packed. 

It was early in March, 1929. Walker 
and I lett the Mercury, with the good 
wishes of our colleagues there, and not 
without regret. 

But my heart sank at the sight of 
the old full-rigger when we found her 
alongside the pier at Wallaroo, and 
Walker, tired by the long train jour- 
ney, was without enthusiasm. The 


Grace Harwar appeared to be on her 
last legs. 

From the time we tirst saw the ship, 
a change came over young Walker. He 
seemed to have a premonition that she 


meant no good to him. From the 
caretree young chap he had been in 
Tasmania, he developed almost at once 
into an extremely serious young man, 
as it he had a weight upon his mind. 
1 don’t remember that he smiled again, 
from the day we joined. 

Walker signed on as deckboy. | 
was able seaman. The master seemed 
surprised we wished to come. We did 
not tell him of our film plans. He 
would learn of them when we sailed. 
There might be some nonsense about 
rights, if the owner heard of it. 

The middle ot April had gone be- 
tore we sailed. We had raked together 
a crew of thirteen before the mast— 
six able seamen. three »rdinary seamen, 
and tour boys. 

It was September betore we arrived, 
138 days later We were lucky to ar- 
rive at all. On the voyage Walker was 
killed, the second mate driven out ot 
his mind, the ship sprang a serious 
leak, and ran out of food We were 
the last ship to sail and the last in the 
“race.” The whole voyage was a savage 
fight against the sea, in a ship which 
was seriously handicapped from the 
setting-out to the end. 

Walker was killed alott on the morn- 
ing of the 38th day, at his work in the 
rigging. And so he was “buried tor 
aye in the sea’s deep bed,” as he him- 
self had written a few weeks earlier. 
Death was commonplace in the ship 
Grace Harwar;. but a funeral was rare. 
Generally she left her corpses in the 
sea astern of her. 

The Cape Horn season that year 
was bitter. For five weeks we battled 
on against east and south-east gales 
The struggle to get the ship across 
those miles and past the Horn was so 
bitter and all-absorbing that we forgot 
our other troubles. [t was midwinter. 
The days were short, savage, sunless. 
The decks were full of water which 
swept aboard from the crests of giant 
combers. The forecastle was almost 
constantly awash. Many sails blew out 
There were lesser accidents. The seas 
sometimes all but overwhelmed the 
ship, pressing her down as she rolled 
both rails under Making one’s way 
aft to relieve the wheel was a perilous 
adventure, but there were strong lite- 
lines rigged up fore and aft to keep 
us aboard. To work aloft, struggling 
against some maddened sail with its 
guano-rotted gear carried away was a 
nightmare, and we could not banish 
from our minds the thought that the 
footrope might be rotten, too. The two 


mates tought aloft with their watches 
on all the heavier sails. 

On the 73rd day the second Mate 
went mad. His scream as he leapt ove 
the side frightened us above the wind 
howl. We got him back, by the grace 
of God and the fine seamanship of oy 
young captain who saw him go. 

I think I averaged five hours of 
broken sleep in the  twenty-toy; 
throughout the 138 days ot the pass 
age. On a tull belly, I could not have 
done that. Yet I would have filled my 
belly, had I had the chance; and 1 
have lacked the character to re-create 
the circumstances since, though I was 
almost torced to do so once or twig 
in small ocean-going landing ships 
during the °39-'45 war. 

We tried to get some tood trom q 
steamer which we saw in Rio lane, but 
the wretched thing, seeing our hoist 


of flags, altered course away. We had | 


scurvy aboard, by then. 

On the 12Ist day, with all hands 
weakening fast, the captain said that 
he would make tor a_ steamer lane 
again to try to get some food. 

Three days later we spoke the Heet 
auxiliary Orangeleaf, a tanker, bound 
from Invergordon towards Trinidad. 
We had tried to signal several other 
steamers but they made no answer 
The Orangeleaf stopped, and filled the 
boat we sent across with fresh meat 
and vegetables The fresh food saved 
our scurvy victims; nobody died. A day 
or two afterwards, near the Azores, 
we spoke a large Italian liner hurrving 
towards New York. We could see the 
passengers taking photographs and 
waving. Doubtless they thought the 
old full-rigger made a romantic sight. 
At the time, we were barely able to 
crawl] about the decks, and fight our 
way into the rigging 

On the 138th day out we arrived off 
Queenstown heads, late at night | lett 
at Glasgow. The 6000 feet of exposed 
film was in my sea-bag, and I took 
the first train to London. 

Twenty years afterwards, having in 
the interval had command in a full 
rigged ship myself and handled men, 
during the war, in circumstances equal: 
ling those in the Grace Harwar that 
voyage, I must pav a tribute to the 
quietly humble man who, supremely 
competent, alwavs torbearing, never 
too greatly cast down, brought the old 
ship to her anchorage that voyage. 
under God. The captain of the Grace 
Harwar was a courageous and a noble 
man 
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What Do You Remember? 


A Quiz Based on the Contents of This Issue 


Reward! | 
In a story with an unusual setting, words are often a big 


The Devil and Daniel Webster 


Daniel Webster was a man—but something more than a 
man. He was a legend, too. Folks in his native New Eng- 
land loved to tell tall stories of Dan'T’s exploits. A few of 
those tales are retold in this radio play. How many of them 
do you remember? Place a check opposite the letter of the 


correct answer. 








































































































item in providing local color, Youll find yourself way out in 1. Dan’'l is dead, but if you go to his grave and call, “Dan’l 
left field unless you re — with the — 7 pe meena 8 Webster! Dan’l Webster!” you'll hear a deep voice saying, 
oe a OF vords that give exciting local color to this pn es 
Here’s a group of —— = ¥ son : hdl 1 with a. “The truth shall make you free. 
hort short storv by Bennett Foster. Match the word with par ; 
og = ai b. “I disapprove of what you say, but I will defend to 
its definition. . : ny 
ns Cem the death your right to say it. 
1. awl a. cattle of the ox kind c. “Neighbor, how stands the Union?” 
___2. skive b. goad 
3. hog bristle c. saddler’s needle 2. Once he spoke against a river and it 
___4. gad d. pointed instrument for piercing a. changed its course and flowed uphill. 
__5, neat — holes in leather bh. felt so ashamed it thawed in freezing weather. 
2. Ss ‘< 1p wr < ‘ . . 
2 a ee __c. sank right into the ground. 
salamander 
3. When he walked the woods with his fishing rod, the 
The Places Below trout would 
The following eo should er toa a. challenge him to debate. 
onclusions ¢ incidentally, help you to see what makes , : ‘ ‘ P 
conclusions ind, incident uly, help ; t -b. jump out of the streams right into his pockets. 
for fine craftsmanship in the personal essay. San iis Detail Beatie ht 
‘ar “ ; , .. flop up o » bank « > caught. 
Does the author’s introduction succeed in setting the - Pe ee ae a a 
mood? Explain. Discuss the statement, “Choices, Negro 4. The chickens he raises 
. eC ‘ e like afterw: . sieve are P » far e . 
choices than we like ufterw rds to believe, — a. are all white meat down through the drumsticks. 
backward in the innocence of childhood.” Why did the 4 ld 
: ; , ; ». lay golden eggs. 
author feel drawn to the Rat and his gang? Describe the " al | €8& 
author’s most terrifying experience in the storm drain. Why c. are bigger’n blue ribbon hogs. 
does the author never re-enter the passage with the green 
door? What is the significance of the Hall of Shadows? Answers in Teacher Lesson Plan 
“Of Thee I Sing”’ | DOWN | 
: ? ~_ ’ * 1. “Home. of the ____.." 1. “The is yet to 
e There are 48 words in this puzzle. The words starred with * 6. “In God is our ——_..” be.”—Browning. 
an asterisk (*) all come from patriotic quotations. See how 11. Having eaves (said of 2. Proportion. 
many of these starred words you can get. Allow yourself °19 Fas oe f S. — term meaning 
three points for each starred word (there are 20) and one — ie last, best hope o top!, as —_—., ye 
: h of th Hentai tl the « eer eee, lubbers. 
point for each of the others. POR GOe Se Tee SCRE Wee *13. “Thou, too, sail on, O 4. A veteran is often 
give yourself a bonus of two noints for a total score of 100. Ship of —__..” called this. 
Answers are on page 31, but don’t look now. "| ee _ your coun- 5. The Garden of 
try’s flag,” she said. 6. Examined. 
°15. “My country, _____ of 7. Sharp blow. 
thee.” 8. Russian mountain 
16. Dry fruit of certain chain, _ 
trees. 9. Wander from the path. 
18. ____ Vegas, Nevada. al (a are the times 
19. Abbrev. for Old Testa- that try men’s: souls. 
ment. °17. “Liberty and 
*20. “A ——._ birth of now and forever. 
freedom. *21. “__hold these truths 
22. Poetic for “you. to be self-evident. 
23. “There was _______ in 23. Abbrev. for “Lead. 
Casey's bearing” —Cas- °24. “That to secure these 
ey at the Bat. : , Governments are 
25. Exclamation of mirth. instituted among 
27. Abbrev. for Biology. men... 
28. Abbrev. for Saint. 25. Utters a loud wailing 
30. Goddess of the harvest cry. 
(Roman). _ °26. “Twas the eighteenth 
32. Antelope of S. Africa. of - , seventy-five. 
°34. “Long it waved "28. “By the... dimly 
on high. seen. 
°36. “Where the grapes of 29. Short, stout legged 
are stored. animals with ugly snout. 
38. Slant. 31. Narrative. 
°40. “By the dawn’s early 33. Makes use of. 
sibs oas *35. “Mine eyes have 
41. Weird. the glory. 
42. Kills. *37. “And crown 
*43. “The breaking waves good, with _ brother- 
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There is a story that Joe McCarthy, the hard-driving 
manager of the Boston Red Sox, dreamed one night that 
he was in heaven. The greatest ball players of all time 
were there, slugging out runs on a diamond inlaid with 
star dust. It took Joe no time at all to whip a team into 
shape. One day the phone rang. The devil was at the 
other end of the wire. “I have a team that can beat yours,” 
challenged Satan. 

“Impossible,” McCarthy roared. “I've got the greatest 
players who ever lived.” 

“Maybe,” purred the devil. “But I’ve got all the umpires.” 

This isn’t the place to analyze Joe’s dream. But a psy- 
chologist would probably say that McCarthy was getting 
rid of a lot of strong feelings that had been piling up in 
his subconscious with no place to go. There isn’t an actor 
or playwright who doesn’t have the same feelings about 
drama critics—when the actor is given the slow sizzle treat- 
ment, or a quick dip in the deep fat. 


The Acid Touch 


Some of the crispest frying of all time was done by Dor- 
othy Parker. Discussing Katharine Hepburn’s performance 
in a play called The Lake, Miss Parker said, “Katharine 
Hepburn runs the gamut of emotions from A to B.” Well 
at the head of the class stands critic George Jean Nathan. 
Of a play called Tonight or Never, Nathan wrote a one- 
sentence review: “Very well, then, I say Never.” In review- 
ing an ill-fated fiasco on Lincoln called If Booth Had 
Missed, Nathan opened with: “If Booth Had Missed missed 
so completely that even the ushers failed to show up on 
the third night.” 

This reminds us of the actor (it wasn’t Raymond Massey) 
who played the part of Lincoln so long in so many road 
shows that he actually thought he was Lincoln, Off stage 
and on he walked, talked and dressed like Lincoln. When 
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the actor was walking down Broadway one day somebody 
pointed him out and said, “That fellow will never be satis. 
fied until he’s assassinated.” 

Then there is the crack once made by a music critic. 
“Last night the pianist Blank played Beethoven. Beethoven 
won.” Radio critic John Crosby recently rang a change oy 
this lead in reviewing television broadcasts of Shakespeare's 
Twelfth Night and Julius Caesar, “Television has come 
to grips twice with William Shakespeare in recent weeks,” 
wrote Crosby, “an experience that left scars on both cop. 
testants.” 

At the first Carnegie Hall concert of a young violinist 
piano virtuoso Vladimir Horowitz once shared a box with 
Mischa Elman, the violinist. When the newcomer finished 
his first number Elman began to fidget. He continued to 
fidget all through the second and third numbers. When 
the intermission lights went up Elman tugged at his collar 
and turned to Horowitz. 

“Let’s get out to the lobby,” he suggested. “It’s very 
warm in here.” 

Horowitz replied softly, “Not for pianists.” 


Dodge That Book! 


Some of the neatest nifties have come from the pens ot 
book critics. But on the subject of books in general, the 
unkindest cut was made by Mark Twain. Asked why he 
liked books, Mark replied that he liked a thin book because 
it could be used to steady a table; a leather-covered book 
because it would strop a razor; and a heavy book to throw 
at a cat. 

Maybe Mark didn't like cats. We don’t know. But humor 
ists are pretty difficult men to live with. Being funny all 
the time involves heavy wear and tear on the other mem» 
bers of the family. Once at a dinner party at Mark Twain’ 
home, the celebrated humorist played his role up to the 
hilt. His guests were charmed and delighted. One of them 
turned to Twain’s daughter Susy and remarked, “Your 
father is a very funny man.” “Yes,” she replied, “when we 
have company.” 

Speaking of company reminds us of the story told by 
Albert Bigelow Paine, the biographer of Mark Twain. Paine 
was spending the afternoon at the studio of Oliver Herford, 
the artist, writer and wit. Someone knocked at the door in 
a peculiar manner. “Sh-h!” admonished Herford. They 
were silent until they were sure the caller had left. 

Paine was puzzled. “That fellow is a frightful bore,” ex 
plained Herford. “He comes here and talks all afternoon.’ 

“But how did you get him to knock in that peculiar 
way?” asked Paine. 

“That was easy,” Herford replied. “I told him a lot of 
people came and bothered me, and that I was giving 4 
special knock to a few special friends.” 


The issue will be delayed a few days to permit us to 


includ: 


ize winners of the 1949 Scholastic Literary Awards. 





